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TO 
GEORGE  ARLISS 

AND 

DENNIS  EADIE 

IN  FRIENDSHIP  AND  ADMIRATION 


NOTE 


"  Disraeli  "  is  in  no  sense  an  historical  play.  Time  was  made 
for  slaves,  not  for  playwrij^hts  ;  facts  were  mailc  for  oiof^rapiiers 
to  avoid  - 1  have  played  havoc  with  both.  Lady  Heaconsfield 
was  so  charminn,  that  I  have  i)rolonKcd  lu-r  life.  The  Suez 
Canal  was  purchased  without  any  romantic  frills,  hut  stocks 
and  shares  are  dull  stuP^  unless  they  l)e  silt-i'dKcd. 

All  I  htive  striven  to  do  is  to  show  a  picture  of  the  time  in 
which  Disraeli  lived,  of  the  kind  of  people  he  had  to  contend 
with,  and,  above  all,  of  the  man  him.self,  not  as  a  politician, 
but  from  the  homely  and  social  point  of  view. 

As  Sir  Francis  Drake  said  on  a  memorable  occasion,  "  I  lay 
my  sword  on  the  table.  Now,  whosoever  raises  his  hantl  against 
me,  coriimits  murder  upon  a  weapoidess  man." 

"  Disraeli  "  was  written,  substantially  as  it  stands  now,  in 
1910.  It  was  first  produced  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  Montreal, 
on  Monday  evening',  January  23,  1911,  with  that  fine  English 
actor,  CeoFKe  Arliss,  in  the  title  part.  Miss  Elsie  Leslie  as  Clarissa, 
Miss  Marguerite  >St.  John  as  Lady  Heaconsfield,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Dale  as  Mrs.  Travers.  TIk-  last  consecutive  perform- 
ance in  America,  nfter  long  seasons  in  New  York,  in  Boston, 
in  Chicago,  and  after  travelling  from  (Quebec  to  Vancouver, 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  took  place  in  Baltimore 
on  April  27,  1915. 

L.  N.  P. 


The    play    was   first    produced    in    England    at    the    Royalty 

Theatre,   London,   under  the   management  of   Messrs.   J.   E. 

V'edrenne  and  Dennis  Eadie,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 

April  4,  19H;,  with  the  following  cast  : 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli 

The  Duke  of  Glastonbury 

Charles,  Viscount  Deeford 

Adolphus,  Viscount  Cudworth 

Lord  Brooke  of  Brookehill 

Sir  Michael  Probert,  Bart. 

Mr.  Hugh  Meyers 

Mh.  Lumley  Foljambe 

Mr.  Tearle  (Disraeli's  Secretary) 

Bascot  (Disraeli's  Butler) 

Potter  (Dif -aeli'a  Gardener) 

Floors  (a  Rural  Postman) 

Perkyns  (Butler  at  Glastonbury  Towers) 

Footman  (at  Glastonbury  Towers) 

Lady  Beaconsfield 

The  Duchess  of  Glastonbury 

The  Lady  Clarissa 

Lady  Cudworth 

Lady  Brooke 

Mrs.  Noel  Tr avers 


Dennis  Eadie 
C.  Haviland  Burke 
Cyril  Raymond 
Ernest  Cox 
E.  Pardee  Woodman 
Hubert  Harbcn 
Vincent  Sternroyd 
Campbell  Gullan 
Howard  Sturge 
Henry  Templeton 
Arthur  Bowyer 
J.  Augustus  Keogh 
Morrice  Seaton 
Frank  Denman 
Mary  J  err  old 
Frances  Ivor 
Mary  Glynne 
Gladys  Young 
Adela  Weekes 
G'abrielle  Dorziat 


Stage  Director  :  Wilfred  Eaton. 
Musical  Director  :  J.  H.  Squire. 
The  play  produced  by  the  author. 
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PFRSONS 

TiiK  Kt.  Hon.  Hk.\.ia.mi\  Dishaem 

TlIK   1)1KK  OK  (Il.ASTONHIIiY 
CllAHI.KS,   \lSCOI\T  DeEFOHD 

Adoli'ius,  \'i>-cor\T  Cidwoutii 
Loud  Hhookk  or  Uuookehii.l 
Siu  Michael  Phobeht,  Bakt. 
Mit.  Hi  (iH  Meveus 

Mh.   LlMLEY   I'OEJAMHE 

Mk.  Teaiu.e  (Disraeli's  Scerotary) 

Bascot  (Disraeli's  Hiitler) 

Potter  (Disraeli's  (iarden-^r) 

Fi.ooKs  (a  Rural  Postrinm) 

Peukvns  (Hutler  at  Clastonbury  Towers) 

J'ooTMAN  (at  (Uastonhury  Towers) 

I.ADY  BeACONSITELI) 

The  DicHEss  ok  CiLAsTONrtfuv 
The  I.ADY  Clarissa 

I.ADY  ClDWORTU 

I.ADY  Brooke 

Mrs.  Xoke  Traver^ 

Dijiloniats,  English  and  foreign  naval  and  military  offirera  ; 
lords  and  ladies  ;  liveried  servants,  etc.,  etc. 
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ACT  I 


DISRAELI 

ACT  I 

At  Glastonbury  Towers 

The  octagonal  room  at  Glastonbury  Towers.  It  is  a 
small  room  between  the  breakfast-room  on  the  left,  and 
one  of  the  drawing-rooms  on  the  right.  Large  folding 
doors  flanked  by  pi«a/vs  lead  to  each.  The  room  is 
richly  furnished.  There  is  a  circular  ottoman  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  At  the  back  two  large  French 
windows  open  into  the  gardens.  Through  thtm  one  end 
of  a  croquet  lawn  is  visible. 

[The  large  doors  right  and  left  are  closed  when  the 
curtain  rises.  The  babble  of  conversation  in  the 
breakfast-roorn  is  heard.  The  doors  R.  are  thrown 
open  and  a  Footman,  bearing  the  ''Times"  on  a 
salver,  enters.  He  puts  it  on  a  table.  At  that  moment 
the  doors  left  are  thrown  open  by  the  Butler,  and 
enter  the  Duchess,  followed  by  Lady  Cudwouth  and 
LoKD  Cudwouth  ;  also  Loud  Bkooke,  who  remains 
left  reading  paper.] 

•Adolphus  [Coming  from  the  breakfast-room  follow- 
ing Lady  Cudworth  and  the  Duchess]  ^And  are  we 
going  to  Balmorai  this  Autumn,  Dachess? 

Duchess  [Sitting  on  the  ottoman]    The  dear  Queen 
has  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  come  in  October 


D  I  S  R  A  F']  L  I 


[The  Footman  bows  to  the  Duchkss,  and  exit  left 
door] 

Ladv  CiDWounf  [R.C.]  Oh,  Dolly,  I  shall  want  a 
thousand  pounds  for  gowns. 

Adoli'HI.'s.  a  thousand  pounds?  I'm  sorrv  I 
mentioned  it. 

Duchess.     Krmyntrude,  your  back  ! 

Ladv  Ci-dwokth  [Dettmrchj]  Yes,  mamma. 
[Stiffens  herself.] 

[Enter  Lady  Hhookk  from  the  draiving-room] 

Lady  Brooke  [Coming  behind  ottoman  and  kissing 
the  Duchess]  Good  morning,  mamma.  Has  every- 
body finished  breakfast  ? 

Duchess.  /  have.  Your  father  is  still  eating  or 
talking. 

Lady  Brooke.  Here  he  comes,  mamma,  with 
Deeford. 

Duchess.     Talking.     It  had  to  be  one  or  the  other. 

[Lord    Deeford   and   the    Dt-ke    enter  from    the 
breakfast-room] 

Duke.     Yer  a  Whig,  L'eeford  ! 

Charles.  Yes !  I  shall  build  model  cottages. 
After  all,  a  happy  peasantry  is  die  backbone  of 
England. 

Duke.  D'ye  know  what  yer  happy  peasantry'll 
do'.'  They'll  sell  yer  drain  pipes  for  old  lead;  use 
yer  staircase  for  firewood  and  keep  pigs  in  yer  pantry. 

Charles.     Then  I  shall  turn  them  out. 

Duke.  Ay — and  be  held  up  to  public  execration 
as  a  harsh  landlord. 

[Charles  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  goes  up  to  the 
window] 
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Lady   Brooke.     Mamma,   do   you    tliink    Deeford 
will  ppcak  to  Clarissa  to-day? 

Duchess.     Ilildcgarde  !-Ho    has    iwi    approached 

me  yet ! 

Lady  Cudwokth.     Will  she  accept  him? 

Duchess.     Of  course. 

Lady     Bkookk.     Oh,     1     don't     know.     She's     so 

funny. 

Duchess.     I  trust  no  child  of  mine  was  ever  funny. 

Lady     Cudwokth     [Seakd]     Does     anyone     know 
how  Lady  Beaconsfield  is  this  morning? 

Duchess.     I   sent    Mrs.   Travers   to   inquire.     She 
is  quite  well. 

Lady  Cudwokth.     Then   I  shan't   have  to  go  up 
and  see  her.     So  glad,— hate  climbing  stairs. 

Lady   Bkooke.      So  horrid   of  her   to   faint,   just 
as  I  was  weading  aloud. 

Brooke.     Oh,  I  don't  know— it  did  stop  you ! 

Duchess.     [Peremptorily]     Brooke ! 

Lady    Brooke.     Mrs.    Travers    said    I    reminded 
he"  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Duchess.     Agatha  always  says  'he  right  thing. 

Adolphus.     Fancy   being  able  to   thay  the  wight 
thing  in  theven  languages  ! 

Duke.     Charming     woman!        Charming    little- 


urn 


\Etiter  Mrs.  Travers,  a  charming  ami  very  smart 
young    icoman,    from     the    drawing-ruum.     She 
has  a  fan  in  her  hand] 
Mrs.     Travers     [Gushingly     to     everybody]     Good 


niuinirig — guua  morning  . 


[Everybody     responds ;     particularly     the     Duke, 
who  then  sits  L.  of  table  and  reads] 
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Dic'HEss.  Ah !— I  was  just  talkiriK  about  you, 
Mrs.  Travers.  How  is— cr— Mr.  Disraeli's  wife? 
Quito  well,  I'm  sure. 

Mrs.   Tuavkus.     I   looked  in.     Lady  Beaconsfield 
says  she  is  much  better  this  morning. 
Duchess.     Quite  well.     I  said  so. 
Mrs.     Tu.wkks     [Oh     the     Duchess's     R.]     Dear 
Duchess!     So  sympathetic  !— Already  at  your  artistic 
work  ! 

DrcHESs.     It  helps  me  to  think. 
Mrs.      Thaveus     [Admiringly]     Oh !— And      what 
do  }-ou  think  of? 

DrcHEss  [Innocently]     Nothing. 
Mrs.     Travers.     How      calm!     How     stately! — 
But  indeed,  your  mind  must  be  fully  occupied — 

[The  Duchess  looks  up] 
with  so  many  guests. 

Duchess.  Why,  we  have  only  our  two  elder  girls 
and  their  husbands,  Charles— Viscount  Deeford, 
you  know — and  Sir  Michael  Probert. 

Mrs.  Travers.  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England!— You  have  forgotten  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his 
wife. 

[A  Footman  enters  from  the  breakfnst-room  with 
two  letters  on  a  salver.  Lady  Cudworth  takes 
a  letter.  lie  brings  the  other  letter  to  Mrs. 
Travers,  theyi  exit.] 

Duchess     [Acidly]     They  are  not  yny  friends. 

Duke  [Warningly]  Belinda  —  they  are  our 
guests. 

Duchess.     Yes.     I  cannot  help  wuiiuering  why, 

Adolphus  [To  Mrs.  Travers]  Been  for  a  walk 
this  morning? 
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Mrs.  Traveus.  Yes.  One  mile.  Every  morn- 
ing.    For  my  complexion. 

Adolphus.     How  awful ! 

Mrs,  Travers.  I  have  not  seen  Sir  Michael 
Probert  yet. 

DucHESH.  He  only  arrived  late  last  nijj;ht.  He 
had  breakfast  in  his  rooms,  and  now  he  is  busy  with 
his  correspondence. 

Mrs.  Travers  [Alluding  to  her  letter,  to  the  DrcuKss] 
May  I?     (Duchess  bows  assent] 

Charles.  Duchess,  are  we  not  to  see  Lady  Claris.sa 
this  morning? 

Duchess.     Has  Claris.sa  not  breakfasted? 

Lady  Cudworth.  Oh,  she  had  a  cup  of  tea  at 
eight  o'clock  and  went  for  a  walk  in  the  home-park 
with  Mr.  Disraeli. 

[Charles  shows  annoyance,   which  the   Duchess 
observes] 

Charles.  And  Mrs.  Disraeli — I  be^:  pardon!—! 
should  say,  Lady  Beaconsfield —  ? 

Mrs.  Travers  [Looking  up  from  her  letter  and 
smiling  maliciously]  Lady  Beaconsfield  is  not  down 
yet. 

[Charles  catches  Mrs.  Traver's  eye  and  again 
shows  annoyance] 

Duchess  [Hastily]  It  is  not  unusual.  Claris.sa 
likes  these  early  walks.  When  we  are  alone,  she  goes 
to  the  vicarage  and  back  every  morning. 

Charles.     Two  miles !     How  strenuous. 

Duchess.     She  reads  Greek  with  the  Vicar. 

[The    Brookes    are    seen    on    the    lawn    playing 
croquet] 
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Chahlks.  I  am  ii<it  sure  that  a  younn  lady  sliould 
read  (Jrcck. 

Ladv  ("i  duoktii.    Will  you  pla  v  cnHiuct ,  I)('(.f(,rd? 

('liAi{i,;;s.  I  am-  all  averse  to  violent  exercise 
at  sueli  a  matutinal  lioiu'. 

Miis.  Tkavkhs.     So  like  my  poor  dear  husband. 

DreilKss.      How  is  your  hu^hand,  Agatha? 

Mas.  TuAVKits  [AlliH.'nKj  I,,  the  l,tUr  she  is  muling] 
Noel?-  Oh,  just  the  same.  He  writes  he  is  moving; 
from  ("arlshad  to  Kissin^en. 

CiiAifi.Ks.  When  do  yon  expect  to  see  him? 
When  will  he  he  in  luifrland? 

.Mas.  TiiAVKus.  Never.  He  wand(>rs  from  one 
waterinji-place  to  another. 

Chahlks.     I  trust  he  derives  henefii  — 

iMus.  Thavkus.  None  whatever.  All  the  waters 
disagree  with  him.  He  develojxs  new  symptoms  every- 
where, and  lias  to  go  somewhere  else  to  chang"  them. 

DiCHKss.  I  remend)er  when  we  first  met  you  at 
Baden-Iiadt  n,  or  l']ms,  or— or — 

Mrs.  Tkavkhs.     Schwalbach,  dear  Duchess. 

DrcHKss.  Schwalhatsh— One  of  those  places 
you  go  to  for  gout. 

Mhs.  1'iiAVKKs.     Vou  were  so  kind. 

DrcHKss.  I  was  sampling  wools.  I  couldn't 
speak  a  word  of  their  objectionable  jargon,  and  you 
helped  me. 

Mhs.      Thavehs.     Dear     Duchess!     Why     should 
you  speak  a  foreign  language?     You  are  luiglish. 
DrcHKss.     Thank    hea\.'n.      But     your     husband 


WIS   n(w     Wi 


f  n    •\•f\^  1    i  K/i»\ 


Mhs.     Tkavkhs     [flastil,,]     Ho     had     gone     to— 
Schlangenbad.     In     a     hurry.     Oh,     dear!     I     ought 


D  I  S  R  A  K  L  I 

to  liC  with  iiiin  now;  hut  we  iirc  so  drcaclfully  poor! 
[Rising] 

Chakles  [LaiKjhing]  Oh,  conic!  Those  ex- 
quisite diamonds  hist  night  — 

Duke  [Stirring  uncomjortahhj  bchin<l  the  '^Times''] 
Ha — hum  ! 

Mrs.  TitAVKKS  [Quickly,  with  a  u-onderful  smile] 
Heirlooms.  We  ure  poor,  but  we  have  ancestors. 
Ah  !  You  are  looking  at  my  frock.  You  don't  know 
what  shifts  a  poor  little  woman  is  driven  to.  1Miis 
cost  me  nothing.  Wttrth  knows  what  circles  I  move 
in,  and  consi(h'rs  me  his  best  advertisement.  [With 
an  appealing  glance  at  the  Duchess]  There !  Now 
you  despise  me. 

Duchess.  Nonsen.se,  Agatha!  There's  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  having  a  good  figure. 

Duke.     Heah !     Heah ! 

Mks.  Tuavehs.  Oh,  Duchess,  you  are  always  so 
kind.     Yuu  know  how  poor  I  am. 

Duchess.     Poor  dear  tiling,  yes. 

Mrs.  Thavers.  But  one  has  one's  position  to 
keep  up  ;   and  one  must  look  nice. 

Duke.  You  do.  You  do.  C'harmin' !  Char — 
[fie  catches  the  Dichess's  eye  and  collapses  behind 
his  paper] — hum  ! 

[Enter  the  Butler  L.  with  telegrams  on  a  salver. 
He  looks  about  him,  evidently  in  search  oj 
someone] 

Duchess.     Forme? 

Butler.     Telegrams  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  your  Grace. 
Duchess  [Acidly]     He  is  not  here. 
Butler  [Helplessly]     No,  your  Grace.     [He  stands 
irresolute] 
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Mrs.  Thavehs  [Eagerly  ;      on   the  voint  of  taking 
the  telegmm,s]     I  think  I  could  find  him  ! 

I^vcuKss    [Sharply]     Certainly    not,    Agatha !     [To 
the  Butleh]     Keep  them. 

[Exit  ButlehJ 

Duchess.     Despatehe.s,  messages,  telegrams!     One 
has  no  peace  with  that  man  in  the  house ! 
Duke.     Come,  ccnne,  Belinda  ! 

(Lady   Bkooke   has  been  seen  with   Brooke   on 
the  lawn  outside.     She  is  reading  to  him      They 
enter  through  window.     He  is  bored  to  death] 
Ladv  Shook e. 

I  know  not  what  I  was  playing 

Or  what  I  was  dweaming  then, 
But  I  stwuck  one  chord  of  nmsic' 
Like  the  sound  of  a  gweat  Amen. 
Mrs.  Thavehs.     The  divine  rfarah  to  the  life  f 

[The  Duke  rises  irritably] 
Brooke.     Oh,  I  say  !     That's  .stunning! 

[He  disengages  his  arm,  and  drifts  out  again] 

Duchess  [Severely]     Hildegarde,  I  hope  that  is  not 
fewinburne  ! 

[Mhs.  Thavehs  rises  to  hide  her  laughter  and  joins 
the  Duke] 

Ladv     J^hooke.     Oh, 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

Duchess    [To    Ohahles]     I 
daughters  to  read  Swinburne. 

i.Ai;.    V  i  L>v>uinii    a/id    Ladv 
demurely]    No,  mamma. 
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Duke  [To  Mrs.  Thavlks]  Belinda's  not  to  be 
trifled  with— what  ?     Purity  of  the  home— eh  ? 

Mrs.  Travers.     Ah— there's  no  place  like  home 

Duke.     Thank  God ! 

Mrs.  Travers.     Hu.sh !     Naughty ! 

Lady  Cudworth  [To  the  Duchess  ;  very  in- 
nocently]    How  papa  do^s  admire  a  pretty  face. 

Duchess  [To  Charles]  Charles,  take  Mrs. 
Travers  into  the  rosery.     You  may  meet  Clarissa. 

Charles.  I  want  very  much  to  speak  to  you. 
Duchess. 

Duchess. 

Charles. 

Duchess. 


Well—? 

Alone,  if  it  were  possible. 

Oh! 


[Looks  meaningly  at  Lady  Cudworth  who  rises 
and  goes  off  through  the  window  with  Lady 
Brooke] 

Well,  come  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

Charles.  Thank  you.  [To  Mrs.  Travers]  Will 
you  come?  I  will  tell  you  about  my  scheme  for 
model  cottages. 

Mrs.  Travers.     Oh,  how  absorbing! 

[They  go  out  through  the  window  and  are  seen  on 
the  lawn] 

Duke  [After  a  pause]  Belinda,  I  should  be  grateful 
if  you  would  not  speak  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  you 
do.  I  have  told  you— I  invited  him  for  political 
reasons. 

Duchess   [Engrossed  in   her  embroidery]     I   believe 

a.        ^iii.        .;v;rrj;:;        ,T.;  rii        ;in        rSUIIiaOiC-        agnCUilUral 

labourer— is    agitating    in    Somersetshire.     Do    you 
propose  to  invite  him — for  political  reasons? 
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Dt-kk.     Tsha!     You   arc   vexatious!     As  if  there 
could  l)e  any  comparison  ! 

Dt-chess.     I  grant  it   would  be  all  in  Air.  Arch's 

avour      Arch  is  a  good  Saxon  name.     I     hould  not 

ho    surprised    if    he    could    trace    his   ancestry   much 

arther     back     than     yours.       Moreover,     he     is     a 

Christian. 

Dl-KL  [Tin-niNg  to  her  quickly]     So  is— 

DrcHKss     [Dehbemtel!/]     Benjamin      Disraeli  "^     It 
does  not  .sound  probable. 

Di-KE  lFluslere<l]     He  is  the  brains  of  the  party. 

DrcHKss.     Brains  do  not  give  birth. 

Duke.     He  has  achieved  a  high  position. 

Dr(:-r..ss.     By  wearing  sMin  waistcoats  and  marry- 
ing  an  old  woman  for  her  money  ! 

Di-KE   [Coming   to  her]     Belinda!     Ver    not    going 
to  say  anything  against  Lady  Beaconsfield ? 

Dr(HEs.s.     Only  one  thing. 

Di-KE.     What  ? 

DrcHESs.     She  married  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Duke.     Belinda ! 

[Seeing  the  BrTLEu   who  ha.  again  come  in  with 
a  telegram  on  n  salrer] 

I — I  have  no  patience. 

[Exit  into  garden] 
DrcnEss  [To  Butleh]     Yes? 
BrxLEH.     Mr.  Disraeli,  your  Clrace. 
DrcHEss.     More  telegrams? 

IUtleh.     And   there's  a  newspaper  person  at   the 
door  askin'  for  'im. 

DtTHESS         I   ti-nw.  <^1,1  , -vr,.     TN-      __,.  . 

:•:  ;.•-•!:,  .-.  ii.   i7i,>ra(il  i.>  not  m. 

[Exit  Butler] 
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[The    DrcHEss    rise.,    impatiently.     Enter   Charles 
from  the  gardiu] 

Chaulks.     Arc  you  alone? 

DrciiKss.     Yes.     But  I  ;uii  out  of  temper. 

Charles  [Laughing]     Oh,  Ducness. 

DiTHEss.  That  Mr.  Di.^raeH !  Ho  turns  our 
house  into  a  puhhc  thoroughfare!  And  now  there's 
a  new.spafXT  person  tryin<r  to  get  into  the  hou.se. 

Chaulks.  Shall  I  dismi.ss  the— ah— newspaper 
person  ? 

DrcHE.ss.  Xo,  no!  [Sit.^  ;  .vniling  in  anticipa- 
tion]    Wei:,  now,  Charles,  what  is  it  ? 

Chahlks      I  think  you  can  gue.ss. 

DrcHF,'-        P(M-haps.     But  a.ssunie  I  cannot. 

Chaulks.  \Vh(>n  I  accepted  your  delightful 
invitation,  I  did  so  with  a  purpose. 

Dr(  HESS.     V(>s? 

C}L\ULEs.  I  have  been  thinking  very  seriously 
lately.  Duchess;  and  I  have  concluded  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  get  married. 

Di(  HESS.     How  old  are  you? 

Charles.     Twenty-one. 

Duchess.     That  is  very  young. 

Charles.  Yes;  hut  I  am  thinking  of  my  wife 
more  than  of  myself.  We  must  take  time  by  the 
forelock.  Sh(>  will  have  to  face  heavy  responsibilities 
in  the  near  future. 

DrcHKss.     Surely  your  father  is  in  good  health? 

Chaulks.  I'Acellent  ;  but  his  habit  of  life  does 
not  encounige  tli(>  hope  of  extreme  longevity.  Briefly, 
I    ask    iiennission    u\    »i'i\'    t>nr   ivv^.»>^,.,tf.,i  ...ij,- < 

Lady  Clarissa.     May  I  hope  you  and  the  Duke  will 
grant  it  ? 
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Duchess.  If  I  grant  it,  the  Duke  will.  But 
Clarissa  is  barely  twenty. 

Chahlks.  I  shall  have  the  better  chance  of 
moulding  her. 

Duchess.  She  is  very  high-spirited ;  she  displays 
a  note  of  originality.  [More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger] 
She  takes  no  interest  in  embroidery,  for  instance. 
She  gave  up  her  music  lessons  with  Arabella  Goddard. 
And  what  reason  do  you  think  she  offered?  She 
said  she  was  too  musical,  and  Arabella  Goddard 
was  not  musical  enough  ! 

Charles  [Laughing  with  amused  superiority]  These 
amiable  eccentricities  do  not  alarm  me.  Remember, 
she  will  be  constantly  in  my  society. 

Duchess  [Quite  simply]  Yes;  that  ought  to 
sober  her. 

Charles.  May  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  graciously 
consent  ? 

Duchess.  Joyfully,  Charles;  joyfully!  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  hear  she  has  accepted  you. 

Charles.  You  shall  hear  that  to-day.  [He  takes 
her  hand  and  kisses  it  formally]  Thank  you  !  Thank 
you! 

[Enter  through  the  tvindoic,  the  Duke  and  Lady 
Beaconsfield,  folloived  by  Mrs.  Travers] 

Duke  [Coming  in  apprehensively]  Here  is  Lady 
Beaconsfield,  Belinda. 

Duchess  [Coldly]     Ah — good  morning. 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [Very  genially]  Good  morn- 
ing, Duchess. 

T*>_ T  11,1 _  _  .... 

ivLCHLibo.      i  am  giau  io  n<  .11  yv^u  are  liiUcii  beiier. 
Ladv  Beaconsfield.     Thank  you.     I  am  looking 
for  my  scapegrace  husband. 
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Duchess.  I  believe  he  is  in  the  home-park  with 
Clarissa. 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  There  never  was  a  man 
with  such  instinct  for  youth  and  beauty. 

Duchess  [With  raised  eyebrows]     Indeed  ? 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [Laughing]  I  know  what 
you  mean  by  "indeed."  You  wonder  why  the 
instinct  failed  him  when  he  married  me. 

Duchess.     I  assure  you —  ! 

Lady  Beaconsfiixd.  Oh,  I  don't  mind  in  the 
least.  [With  enthusias'^m]  The  greatest  man  in  the 
world  is  my  husband,  and  I  don't  really  care  how 
or  why. 

Duchess  [Drily]     Very  right  and  proper. 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  Has  Sir  Michael  Probert 
been  seen  this  morning  ?  I  know  Dizzy  is  anxious 
.0  meet  him. 

[Mrs.    Travers    listens   interestedly.     Loud    and 
Lady  Brooke  come  in  from  the  garden] 

Duchess  [Icily]  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  naturally  much  occupied,  even  in  the 
vacation. 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [Simply]  So  is  the  Prime 
Minister ;  especially  when  he  seems  to  be  playing. 

Mrs.  Travers.  The  Governor  of  tie  Bank  of 
England !  Oh,  if  he'd  give  me  the  run  of  his  cellars 
for  five  minutes ! 

[Lord  and  Lady  Cudworth  come  in] 
Duke  [Chuckling ;  to  her  and  tapping  her  with  her 
fan,  with  which  he  had  been  playing]  I  know  you 
could  make  him — ha-ha-ha !  1  know  you  could ! 
You  have  only  to  flirt  your  fan  at  him!  [Ultimately 
he  lays  the  fan  on  the  writing  desk] 
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DifUKss  [Shurknll     I  )uke  !- Ajratlia  ! 

-Mifs.  Tu.w  i:ii.s  [(I'ltshi/Kjlj/  to  tin-  l)\(Ui:>>]  Oh, 
dear  Duclu'ss,  that  was  duly  a  joke. 

DicuK.ss.     1  do  not  care  for  that  sort  of  joke. 

Chaulks  [P(>N(hr()iisli/\  1  fear  the  niti  of  the 
cellars  would  not  he  of  much  use  to  you.  The 
nundxTs  of  the  notes  are  kno'vn,  and  - 

Mas.  Tu.w  iiii-s  [Dcmiirrli/]  Yes.  You  don't  like 
jokes  eil '    r,  do  you  ? 

C"ii.\KLi;s  [/'oN/z/f/j  Humour  is  of  several  kinds. 
We  O.xford  men  liave  a  humour  of  our  own. 

Mas.  Tif.wKHs.     Which  you  keep  to  yourselves. 
[Enter    ("i,.\uiss.\    frof/i    the    g/irdc/i,    loaded    xvith 
Jlotrers.     She  comes  m  ivith  (i  rii.^h] 

C'lahiss.a..     CJood  niorninfr,  everyljody  ! 

CuAULErt.     Lady  Claiissa  !  j 

Mas.    TaAVKas.     Clarissa  !,  [7'of/r///r/'] 

DucHKss.     My  dear  child  .') 

(*LAaiss.\  [Tossiiui  the  Jloirers  oside,  and  coining  to 
her  inotlter]     Oh,  mother!     I'm  so  e.xcited  ! 

Die  HESS.  I  wish  1  could  persuade  you  never  to  he 
excited. 

C'LAaissA.  Then  you  siiouldn't  have  the  great(>st 
man  in  the  world  to  stay  here. 

[("HAai-KS  .•<hoirs  (tnnoj/d/ici] 

Lady  ]ii;A(ONsi-ii:i,D.  There!  She  calls  him 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  too! 

Clakissa  [Coniuid  to  her,  ond  tolcing  both  h(r  honds] 
Oh,  you  ha|)py  woman!  Always  to  l)e  with  him! 
To  he  the  first  to  know  his  thoughts!  Oh,  yini  happy 
woman  ! 

Ladv  Bi;AeoNSFn:Li)  {Kissing  her\  That's  what 
I  keep  on  saying,  my  dear. 
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Clakissa.  He  transforms  everything  he  touches. 
He  even  turns  the  landscape  into  fairyland.  A 
primrose  by  a  river's  brim  is  not  merely  a  yellow 
primros(>,  but  the  text  for  beautiful  fancies  ! 

C'haklks  [Booming]  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion 
that  a  statesman  should  not  indulge  in  fancies. 

[Clarissa  gives  him  a  look  ivhicL  ought  to  icarn 
him  he  i.s  treading  on  dangerous  ground  :  but 
he  is  too  absorbed  in  his  own  wisdori  to  notice 
it] 

Duke  [Absent-mindedlij,  to  Clarissa]  But  come 
come!  What  have  you  done  with  Dizzy?  [To 
Lady    Beaconsfield]     Hum !     I    beg    your    pardon ! 

Lady  Beacoxsfield.  You  needn't.  I  call  him 
Dizzy  because  I  love  him.  The  world  calls  him  Dizzy 
because  it  loves  him.  That  nickname  is  nobler  than 
a  peerage. 

Duke.  Ah — !  I  won't  apologise  again.  Where 
is  he  ? 

Clarissa.     I  think  he's  gone  to  feed  the  peacocks. 

Lady  Beacoxsfield  [Laughing]  Oh!  Peacocks 
and  swans  :  he  positively  dotes  on  them.  Hughenden 
is  quite  over-run  with  them. 

Adolphis.  Extraordinary  personality,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's. Sort  of  man  you  feel  come  into  a  room, 
even  if  you  don't  see  him. 

Charles  [C/o.s-.v///]     That's  nonsense,  Dolly. 

Brooke.  Wubbish,  Dolly !  Nobody  takes  any 
notice  when  /  come  into  the  woom  ! 

Mrs.  Travers.     I'm  yearning  to  hear  him  speak. 

Duchess.     Why,  Agatha? 

Mrs.  Travers.  Everybody  tells  me  he  sa\s  such 
wonderful  things. 
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Clahisssa  [Knthusiasticallij]  So  he  does.  Wonder- 
ful and  beautiful. 

[DisKAKLi    entcra   from    the    garden,    carrying    a 
,^)naU  hioii'h  of  Jloirers] 

DisuAKLi.  Duchess,  your  peacocks  are  moulting 
too  early.     They  want  more  food  and  less  water. 

DrcHKss.     I  do  not  attend  to  animals. 

DisuAKLi.  Then  I  fear  you  miss  a  great  deal  of 
pathetic  affection.  [Then,  to  his  icife]  Good  morn- 
ing, Mary  Ann.  [To  the  other.^]  Clood  morning. — 
Duke. — Ah,  Mrs.  Travers  ? 

Mhs.  Tr.AVEUS  [Smiling]  Did  you  have  a  pleasant 
walk  with  Clarissa  ? 

Disraeli.  Delightful.  Winter  hand  in  hand 
with  Spring.     Innocence  with — 

Chakles  [Sarcastically]     Guile  ? 

Disraeli.     Kxperi(>nce.     Same  thing. 

Mrs.  Travers.     And  those  charming  flowers  ? 

Disraeli  [To  Lady  Beaconsfield]  Mary,  my 
dear  ;  your  morning  tribute  ! 

[He   hands   her   the  flowers,   and   then   kisses   her, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  others] 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  Thank  you,  Dizzy!  [To 
the  others.  Explaining]  Every  morning  of  his  life 
— wherever  we  are — 

Mrs.  Travers  [Laughing]  How  uugallant  to 
omit  us ! 

Disraeli.  My  homage  to  Lady  Beaconsfield  is  a 
noriiage  lo  iiii'  I'liiiiT'  i^v'a. 

[Mrs.  Travers  curtsies] 

Lady    Beacoxsfield    [Protestit, 
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no,   Dizzy!     I   won't    be   put   off  like   that!     It's   a 
personal  love-token,  and  you  know  it. 

Disraeli  [Laughing]  Lay  not  that  flattering 
unction  to  your  soul!  You  know  I  married  you  for 
your  money. 

[Everybody  deeply  shocked] 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  All  very  well;  but  if  'twas 
to  do  over  again,  now  you'd  marry  me  for  love. 

Disraeli.  Perish  the  thought !  For  all  who 
marry  for  love  either  beat  their  wives,  or  run  away 
from  them. 

Charles    [Indignantly]     I    trust    you    are    jesting, 

sir! 

Disraeli  [Lifting  his  eyeglass  and  looking  at  him. 
a  moment]  Sir,  I  trust  I  am.  But  I  can  never  be 
sure.     [Breaking  off]    Still  no  Probert  ? 

DrcHESS.     Sir  Michael  is  extremely  busy. 

Disraeli   [Crossing  toward  hell-push]     Tsh !     Lazy 

man! 

Charles.     Lazy —  ? 

Disraeli.     Why,  of  course.     The   man  who  does 
things,  should  never  be  seen  doing  'em. 
Charles.     That  is  a  pose. 

Disraeli.     Not  at  all.     It's  a  pose  when  he  lets 
himself  be  seen. 

[To  everybody's  amazement  he  rings  without  asking 
have.     Then  he  remembers] 

Oh— Duchess,  may  I  ring  ? 

Duchess  [Sharphj]    You  have.     Surely  yea  have 
breakfasted  ? 

Disraeli.     Ages  ago ! 

[To  the  Butler  who  e. iters  and  cojnes  to  Duchess] 
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Ah— would    you     vory     kindly     tell     Sir     Micharl 
Probrrt  I  wish  to  speak  to  him  ? 

[I/c    rnrclfssh/    tliups    his    hat    and    clonk    on    (he 
niTLKu's  (irni] 

[The    HnLKit    is   taken    ahack   and   qlanres   at   the 
I)l(HKss.      She  nods.      The  Bitlkh  exit] 

DlKK  \To  break  the  airkirnrd  pa  use  ;  to  the  young 
people]     !•>— had  a  ploasant  game  ? 

Clarissa  [To  the  Duchkss,  laughing]  Poor  Por- 
ky ns  nearly  fainted. 

DisHAKLi  [To  Clahissa]     Why  ? 

Duchess  [Stijfly]  One  does  not  realise  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  can  be— ah— 
rung  for. 

DisHAELi  [Simply]     Why  not  ! 

Duke  [Interposjng  hastily]  My  dear  Belinda, 
Mr.  Disraeli  orders  us  oil  about.  We  tremble  at  his 
nod. 

Mrs.  Travers.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank!  What  wonderful  things  we 
sh.dl  witness ! 

Disraeli.  I  fear  not,  dear  lady!  [Looking  ot  her 
dreamily]     Strange!     Strange! 

Mrs.  Travers  [With  mock  alarm]  Heaven!  Is 
my  hair  coming  down  ? 

Disraeli.  You  remind  me  of  something— some- 
thing blue  and  white. 

Mrs.  Travers.     How  very  charming! 

Disraeli  [To  the  Duchess]  I  am  going  to  carry 
my  impertinence  so  far  as  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to 
see  Probert  in  private. 

Duchess.     Will  you  take  him  to  the  library  ? 

Disraeli.     The  library  is  too  solemn.     It  suggests 
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M  — Confcrrncr.  All  I  \v:iiil  is  a  chnt.  [('(iiflesshj] 
No;  this  dainty  niom.  with  its  flowers,  its  sunshine, 
will  answer  my  purpose  (|uite  well. 

\(i(  Hcrdl  liorrijltil  (tiiidzonnit] 

DrcHKSs  [h'i.sinf]  inili(jn(uit\      But—  ! 

DVKK  [/laxtih/]  (.)f  course,  of  course.  We'll 
clear  out.  [OJhriiui  Mits.  TiiAViiUs  ///.v  arm]  .Mrs. 
Travors,  I'll  show  you  my  puns.  Belinda,  take  Lady 
Boaconsfield  to  the  oraiiKcry. 

[Exit  v'ifh  .Mas.  Thavkks.     The  Cidwohths  ami 
Bhookk.s  (JO  (ijf  into  (lie  garden] 

DrcHEss  [Mori  11(1  to  go,  turns  to  Clahissa]  You 
will  entertain  Deeford,  Clarissa.     [Exit  into  garden] 

Chahles  [To  ("lakissa]  I  shall  l)e  enchanted. 
Lady  Clari.ssa,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  my — 
ah— reforms  on  the  estate.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
happy  peasantry — 

Disraeli  [Attentive,  coming  over  to  Charles] 
What  reforms,  young  gentleman  ? 

Charles  [Ilaughtihi]  <  >h !  I  fear  you  would 
consider  them  beneath  notice.  I  am  reclaiming 
marshy  districts;  introducing  a  new  system  of 
drainage;  building  model  dwellings;  model  dairies; 
mere  questions  of  sanitation. 

Disraeli  [Looks  at  Charles  with  surprise]  Why, 
I  had  no  idea !  A  policy  of  sewage !  That  is 
splendid!  That  is  true  statesmanship!  Health  be- 
fore everything!     Sanitas  sanitutum  :    omnia  sanitas, 

Charles  [Bridling]  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at 
me.     [To  Clarissa]     W  ill  you  come  ? 

Clarissa  [Coldbj]  Very  sorry.  I'm  going  to 
write  up  my  diary.     [She  turns  to  go] 
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Charles  [Following  her]     Your  diary —  ? 
Clarissa.      Yes.      [Indimting    i)israeli]      During 
our  walk  ho  said  things  I  want  to  romembor. 

[Charles  makes  an  angry  gesture  and  exit  through 
window  right,  shutting  it  after  him] 

[Enter  Sir  Michael  Probert.    Clarissa  curtsies 
to  him] 

Clarissa.     Good  morning.  Sir  Michael !     [Exit] 

Probert.     Good  morning ! 

[To  Disraeli]  Mr.  Disraeli,  I  am  very  busy  this 
morning. 

Disraeli.  Then  how  grateful  you  must  be  for 
this  interruption ! 

Probert.     Now,  Mr.  Disraeli — 

Disraeli.  One  moment.  [Fie  crosses  to  the 
drawing-room  door,  which  he  closes  ;  then  he  closes  both 
windows] 

Probert  [Watching  him  in  wonderment]  Good 
heavens !     Isn't  it  warm  enough  ? 

Disraeli.     Extraordinary  how  voices  travel. 

Probert.     Eh  ? 

Disraeli.  And  how  pretty  ears  come  half-way 
to  meet  them. 

Probert.     Do  you  suggest —  ? 

Disraeli.  Nothing.  Sit  down,  Probert.  Sit 
down  ! 

Probert 
busy! 

Disraeli.  I  am  usually  busy.  Now,  tell  me. 
You  arrived  last  night  after  we  had  all  gone  to  bed, 
but  you  found  a  note  from  me  awaiting  you. 

Probert.  Ha,  ha!  That  was  not  meant  to  be 
taken  in  earnest. 


Sitting    unwillingly]     I     am    unusually 
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DisKALLi.     I'anloii  iiif,  iti  (ic.id  cirncsf  ! 

l'ii<)iii;i{T.  Di)  you  seriously  nicaii  you  jiro 
ihiukiiigof  purcliasiii^:  tlic  Suez  Cini.il  ? 

I)isi{ai;m.  I  have  seldom  ii  •  nil  anytliiiig  lialf 
so  seriously. 

PiiOHKur.      liul  it'siiol  for  sale. 

I  )isi!AI:li.      It    is  for  sale.      Ismail  is  dying  to  .'^ell. 

l'i!()iu;ur.     Ilou  do  you  know  ? 

DisKAiLi.  .Mr.  (Ireenwood  .\lr.  Henry  <  tppen- 
heim  -  but,  after  all,  how  doesn"!  matter. 

PuDHKtrr.  And  you  ask  the  Hank  of  ijigland  to 
hack  you  ? 

DisHAt-.i.i.     Temporarily.      I'ntil   Parliament   meets. 

Phoukkt.  ( )n  this  vague  knowledge  which  you 
will  not  oven  explain. 

DisuAKLl.  I  will  explain  when  the  times  comes. 
All  I  want  '     w  is  your  assent  on  principle. 

PnoBKiri  ■   let   m(>  tell  you  at   onc'%  sir,  you 

shall  never  have  ti  -ent.     Never,  sir! 

[.iboul  to  rise^ 

DisHAKi.l  [St(^})pin(i  liini]     ^^'ait  a  moment  ! 

Phoih'.ht  [Sittinff  <i(]<iiii\  No.  sir.  TlH-re  i.-,  iiothing 
to  wait  for.  I  am  a  serious  i;'.an.  I  shall  not  allow 
the  Bank  to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  money 
entrusted  to  its  keeping.  Ducks  and  drakes,  sir, 
on  an  }"'gyptian  ditch. 

DisHAKLi.  l']gyptian  ditch?  That's  rather  neat. 
Only  it's  not  ducks  and  drakes,  because  the  Govern- 
ment will  'oe  at  your  back. 

Probeht.     How  do  I  know-  that  '? 

Disraeli  [With  a  flash]     I  say  so. 

Probeht.     Suppose  the  (iovernment  fall  ? 

Disraeli    [Turning    on    him]     My   dear   man,    it's 
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ah/ays  falling.  What  difference  does  that  make  ? 
Don't  the  Conservatives  invariably  go  on  just  where 
the  Radicals  left  off,  and  vice  versa  ?  Besides,  in  this 
case  it  hasn't  time  to  fall.  This  thing  must  he  (ione 
within  the  ne.xt  three  weeks;  long  before  Parliament 
meets — 

Mhs.  Th.wers  appears  outside,  elose  to  the 
u'indow] 

Probert.     Why  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

Disraeli.     Because  the  high-road  to  India— 

Probert  [Interrupting  him  with  a  snort]  Oh! 
that  ancient  bugbear ! 

Disraeli.  That  ever  present  peril ! — Our  rivals 
know  of  this  opportunity  to  purchase  this  high-road. 

Probert.     Then  why  haven't  they  purchased  it  ? 

Disraeli.  They're  not  ready;  they  have  no 
fleet,  but— they  are  watching  us.  They  are  watch- 
ing me — 

[Mrs.  Travers  gently  pushes  the  window  open 
and  listens] 

Probert.     Ha  !    The  spy  mania  ! 

Disraeli.  And  if  they  see  the  slightest  move 
on  my  part,  they  will  snap  up  the  camd,  fleet  or  no 
fleet  ! 

Probert  [Turning  to  him]     But  my  dear  sir — 

[He  sees  Mrs.  Traverp.  She  is  innocently 
plucking  a  flower  from  a  creeper  surrounding 
the  window] 


I 
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By  Jove,  what  a  pretty  woman  ! 

[She  holds  the  flower  in  her  hand,  looks  in  at  them, 
ncds  pleasantly,  and  passes  on  and  out  of  sight] 

Disraeli  [Turns  toicards  Mks.  Travers  as  Probert 
speaks.  He  waits  until  she  begins  to  move  on,  then 
turns  to  Prodert]  Yes.  [Watches  her  going,  then 
turns  to  Probert  again]     Such  pretty  ears ! 

[Goes  up  and  closes  the  window,  stands  there 
thinking  a  moment,  then  dismisses  the  incident 
and  comes  down  to  Probert,  who  has  resumed 
his  seat] 

Well,  sir,  after  that  delightful  interlude — 

Probert.  No,  sir,  in  my  opmion  your  scheme 
is  hare-brained.  Moreover  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  the  ^ank  will  be  no  party  to  your  high-handed 
methods. 

Disraeli.  [Impatiently]  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
time — 

Probert  [Waving  him  aside]  You  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  thing.  You  have  the  Eastern 
imagination.  Because  this  canal  runs  through  a 
desert,  you  see  it  in  a  dream — in  a  mirage — 

Disraeli  [Sitting  on  the  causeuse]  Neat  again. 
[With  a  whimsical  glance  at  him]     Ah,  we  poets ! 

Probert.     The  canal  is  a  confessed  failure. 

Disraeli.     Oh  ? 

Probert.  Whatever  doesn't  pay's  a  failure. 
[Ponderously]  I  have  it  on  excellent  authority  that 
the  tonnage  which  passed  through  it  last  year — 

Disraeli  [Interrupting  him  impatiently]  English 
tonnage,  remember ! — practically  all  English. 

Probert.     What  of  it  ? 
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Disraeli.  Would  you  liko  to  soo  the  canal  cloped 
to  it? 

PnoBKnx.  It's  flosinp;  itself!  Ha,  ha!  It's  silting 
up,  sir;  silting  up!  Soon  the  only  ship  sailing  on  it 
will  l)(^  the  ship  of  tlu'  desert.     I  mean  the  camel,  sir! 

DisuAKLi  [hniorcutlji]  I  //  tnqht  you  meant  the 
camol. 

Phohkht.  Hewaro  of  tlie  Mast.  Don't  touch  it, 
or  you  will  go  under.  Remember  Pharaoh,  sir ! 
Remember  Pharaoh  ! 

DiSRAKLi.      Yes;  but  what  about  Moses? 

Probkht.     He  was  a  Jew — hum — he  was  privileged. 

DisRAKLi.     In  short  -  ? 

Probkrt.  In  short — [Hiding]  I  tlisapprove  of 
your  flamboyant  ideas,  Mr.  Disraeli  ;  they  are  un- 
I']nglish ;  ;ind  the  Bank  shall  not  stir  a  finger  to 
further  them. 

[DiSRAKLi  moves  ojrai/,  masfering  his  anger,  and 
opens  the  vindoirs] 

Why  are  you —  ? 

DisRAKLi.  I  feared  you  were  getting  too  warm. 
/  was. 

Probkrt.     Ha! — I   rejoice   to   think   I   have  made 
this  rash  enterprise  impossible. 
DiSRAKLi.     Oh,  but  you  haven't. 
Probert.     What  !     Where    will    you    go    for    the 
money  ? 

Disraeli  [Turning  to  him  and  coming  down 
shnrh/]  I  shall  go  where  Pharaoh  went.  Where  all 
Christians  go.     I  shall  go  to  Moses. 

[Probert  is  nonplussed  for  the  mometd,  but  he 
recovers  and  crosses  detertninedly  to  the  drawing- 
room  door] 
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PuoBEHT.  At  any  rate,  ui,  <  Tstami.  It  will  be 
no  use  coming  to  inc.  I'ndi'r  no  circuinstances 
whatsoever  shall  t'  National  Institntion  of  which  I 
am  'he  head,  Ix'  a  party  to  your  unconstitutional 
methods.  i.W  the  d«or,  turning  to  1)iskakli|  This, 
sir,  is  detinite  and  final. 

DisKAKLi.  Nothing  is  final,  Sir  Michael.  In  the 
unlikely  event   of  Moses  failing  me,   I  may  send  for 

you  again. 

Pkobkut  [Defiantly]     And  I  shall  not  come,  sir! 

[Exit] 
[Ladv     Bkaconsfield    has    entered    through    th- 
U'indoir] 
DisitAKLi    [Looking    after    Phobert]     I    think    you 
will.     I  think  you  will. 

[//('  closes  the  door  and  standee  thinking  a  moment] 
Ladv      Bhacoxsfielu      [Anximisly]      Have      you 
(juarrelled  with  him  ? 

DisuAKLi.     No-no,     my     dear,      but      he's— he's 
missed  his  opportunity. 

[He  cros.^es  (jKieklij   to   the   irriting-defsk,   palU  the 

hell  and  sits  to  write  a  telegram] 

Mary,  I  want  you  to  come  to  my  room  and  write 

som(>  letters  for  me.     I  must  get  hold  of  Hugh  Meyers. 

Ladv     Bkaconskiked    [With    a    touch    of    anxiety] 

Hugh  Meyers,  the  banker? 

DusKAKLi.     Hugh  Meyers,  the  l)anker.     That's  the 
man,  Mary,  tiiat's  the  man. 

[BiTLKU  enters] 
Would  you  very  kmiily  send  lliat  tckgram  ? 
[dives  it  to  the  Butlku,  who  exit] 
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[Disraeli  picks  up  Mrs.  Traver's  fan,  looks  at 

it  and  thinks  ;    puts  it  down  ;    rises  and  f- 
slowli/  to  centre.     Ladv  Beaconsfield  «•         s 
him  ;   anxiously  calls  (<>  him.] 

Ladv  Beaconsfield.     Dizzy! 

[He  stops  and  beckons  to  her  to  come  to  him] 

Disraeli.  Mary — where  have  I  seen  Mrs.  Travers 
before  ? 

Lady  Beaconsfield  \Relievcd]  (Jh ! — we've  met 
her  at  dinners — 

Disraeli.     No,  no  !     I  mean,  long  ago. 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  Now,  Dizzy!  You're  off 
on  one  of  your  wild-goose  chases. 

Disraeli.     And  now  slie  haunts  me. 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  She  worships  you — as  all 
pretty  women  do. 

Disraeli  [Musing]  Blue  and  white — blue  and 
white — 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? 

Disraeli.  I  connect  her  with  something  blue  and 
white. 

[Mrs.  Travers  and  Clarissa  are  seen  crossing  on 
the  lawn.     Mrs.  Travers  laughs] 

Lady  Beaconsfield.     Dizzy  ! 
Disraeli.     Here     she     is    again ! — with     Clarissa. 
Run  along,  my  dear,  run  along. 

[Lady  Beaconsfield  exit  into  the  drawing-room] 

[He  follows  her.  Just  OS  he  is  at  the  door,  he 
hears  Mrs.  Travers  laughing  again.  He 
looks  towards  her] 
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Whe.      the  devil  was  it  ?     [Suddenly,  with  a  gleam 
of  triumph]     I  know  ! 

[Exit  into  the  drawing-roovi,  closing  the  door] 
[Enter    Mrs.    Thavehs   and    Clarissa  from    the 
garden] 

Clarissa  [Looking  after  Disraeli]  There,  now! 
We've  driven  him  away  !     What  a  pity  ! 

Mrs.  Travers.     What  a  hero-worshipper  you  are! 

Clarissa.  But  what  a  hero  to  worship!  When 
I  am  talking  with  him,  I  am  talking  with  one  of  the 
makers  of  history. 

Mrs.  Travers.  I  suppose  he  unburdens  himself 
to  you  quite  freely  ? 

Clarissa.  It  never  seems  as  though  it  were 
important  ;  but  suddenly  I  find  he  is  telling  me  great 
and  wonderful  things.     He  thinks  in  empires. 

Mrs.  Travers.  This  friendship  between  the 
young  girl  and  the  statesman  is  strangely  beautiful. 
How  precious  your  sympathy  nmst  be  to  him. 

Clarissa.  1  realise  what  lie  has  done  for  his 
country,  what  difficulties  he  has  overcome  by  his 
genius;  and  everybody  else  seems  so  trivial— so 
unnecessary.  Don't  you  feel  that  ?  [She  sits  on  the 
ottoman] 

Mrs.  Travers.  I  think  I  understand.  What 
would  I  give  to  make  a  third  in  your  conversations  ? 
[Sits  beside  her] 

Clarissa.     Why  don't  you  ? 

Mrs.  Travero  [Insinuatingly]  Poor  little  me  I 
I  haven't  brains  enough.     No.     You  must  sometimes 

IL'ii     1\IV     Hi.     *v     :riiiipi'~       TT-.-j       "     —    J         ^ 

[Innocently]     For    instance,    why    did    he    summon 
Sir  Michael  just  now  ? 
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f'LAinssA.  Oh!  He  doesn't  l;ilk  :il)()Ut  little 
tliiiifis  like  that!  He  (iiscusses  tlie  coiulii  ion  of  the 
people,  the  policy  of  nations. 

Mus.  'I'havkhs.     And  his  own  ainlutions? 

("laki.-sa.  Never.  His  ainl)ition  is  limited  to 
making  his  country  ^real . 

.Miis.  'ri;A\  i:i;s.     l^ut  tell  nie-  why  - 

\Eidir  ('llAltM.s, //•(»///  the  (j(f'(hii\ 

CiiAHLKs  [I r<iiiir(illi/\  So  your  .Mr.  Di.-  ,ieli  has 
kindly  allowed  you  to  eoine  hack  ? 

Claki.-sa  [h'isitKj]  Come,  Agath.a.  .Manuua  will 
be  want infi  me. 

CiiAKi.Ks.  'i"he  Duchess  sent  me  to  ask  Mrs. 
Travers  to  join  her. 

Clakissa  \Tn  Mrs.  Tkavf.ijs]     Agatha,  come! 

[Mi;s.  'i'HAVKiis  ris(s  ^^niili/Kjh/] 

CnAHLKs  [To  Clahissa]  As  a  reward,  she  held  out 
the  hope  that  you  would  cheer  my  loneliness. 

Mrs.  Travkrs  [7'o  Clarissa,  hdstili/l  Yes,  dear; 
that  is  only  fair. 

[K.rit,  lurniiicj  at  llic  irimhnr  to  ,s>iiilc  at  Cn.VRLEs] 

C)!.\RLKs  |H"///(  (/  siiih  (if  sdli.^fuctidii]  Ah — !  [//; 
the  yniiKl  titdiimrl  Now,  Lady  Clarissa,  pray  be 
seated. 

('lariss.\  {('(iiniiKj  ere/'  to  liim  ;  (ihrnpHi/]  Why 
do  you  dislike  Mr.  Disraeli  so  nuicli  ? 

Charlks  \Tal:rii  (ilxicL']  I  neither  like  him,  nor 
dislike  him.     He  is  nothing  to  me. 

Clarissa.     Oh  ?  ^Don't  you  feel  lonely  ? 

/  • I    ^    t    .  .■   I. ..  ;i       I  I..  __    •) 

V    :i.\:;i-i.r,  [.  1 .-;;/;;;.-;;;:;  i        ;,;;:;t:j, 

Clarissa.  You  are  the  only  man  in  all  the  world 
who  neither  lik(-s  nor  dislikes  Mr.  Disraeli. 
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ClIAULKS      {Dl'stnissiiifl      tlir      siihjict.       Ptil  roll  I'sinfill/] 

Yos,    yes.      I    know    how    you    admire    hini.      Hut    wo 
won't  arjruc  ahout  tliat  now. 

[Shini  jKiusc  :  then,  tvitli  (jridl  f<inn(ili(i/\ 

I  have  had  itic  lionour  of  a  conversation  with  your 
inotlier. 

Clarissa  [Willi  a  (juirk  /""A'  <'t  him]     Yes? 

("haklks.     And  slie  has  jiiven  nu^  lier  gracious  per- 
mission to  address  you. 

("lakissa  [Dcniiirchj]      Was  her  jx-rmission  needed? 

Chahlks.      For    my    present    purpose,    yes.      I    am 
rather  a  stickler  for  form,  you  know. 

C"l.\hissa  [Siiniilji,  hut  (Hjdiii   in'th  a  lnnl:\      1   know. 

CuAHLKS.     The  fact    is,   as    I    told   your   inotlier,    I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  marry — 

C'LAiassA.     Yes  "  ? 

Chahlks.  It  is  perhaps,  as  she  pointed  out,  a  littl(> 
early,  lint  1  have  views,  and  I  wish  to  have  time 
to  inculcate  them  in  my  wife  before  she  has  to  assume 
her  full  responsibilities  and— ah —privileges— as 
Duchess  of  Dunelin. 

Clarissa  [Sitting  abrupHij  on  the  ottoman]     Yes  ".' 

Chahlks.  I  am  much  interested  in  tlu^  working- 
man.  1  have  plans  for  l)uilding  model  cottages, 
with  improved— ah— sanitary  applianc*  -  I  shall 
spend  a  good  deal  f)f  time  a.mong  my  people.  I  shall 
expect  my  wife  to  help  me.  We  must  raise  the  tone 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  You  will  hardly  believe 
that  many  of  them  have  never  heard  of  Ruskin. 
All    that    must    be    altered.      I    trust    the    Duke    and 


iJUCiieSS    oi     iiuilriiu     U  iii    ^^^^^V    TiH'ir    iiuiiii'lir    irUUiKi    ;: 

model    l^nglish    household ;     model    schools ;     model 
children— in  short,  a  model — 
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Clarissa.  One  moment.  What  have  all  these 
models  to  do  with  me  ? 

Chaklks  [Somewhat  surprised]  Have  I  not  made 
myself  clear?  Since  I  first  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  you,  I  have  watched  you  closely,  and,— 
ah — Clarissa — may  I  call  you  Clarissa  ? 

[She  bows  assent  :  he  sits  beside  her] 

I  have  decided  that  in  time,  you  will  become 
admirably  suited  to  occupy  the  position  I  have — er — 
[with  great  enjoyment  of  the  word]  adumbrated. 

Clarissa  [Quickly]     I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Charles  [Explaining  graciously]  Adumbrated — 
outUned,  or,  more  correctly,  foreshadowed. 

Clarissa  [Demurely]  Thank  you.  You  will  think 
me  very  silly,  Charles— may  I  call  you  Charles  ? 

[He  gravely  boivs  assent] 

Thank  you.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand 
you,  even  yet.  Is  this— is  this  really  an  offer  of 
marriage  ? 

Charles.  I  hoped  I  had  made  that  clear  without 
offensive  plainness  of  speech. 

Clarissa  [Staring  at  him]     How  wonderful ! 

Charles  [Kindly]  Oh!  You  have  the  right  to 
expect  a  high  matrimonial  alliance. 

Clarissa  [After  a  humorous  glance  at  him]  But  I 
mean  the  manner  of  your  proposal. 

Charles.     Surely — 

Clarissa.  You  are  a  young  man  of  twenty-one, 
and  I  am  a  girl  of  nir^eteen — and  you  come  with  an 
essay  on  political  economy —  ! 

Charles.  I  am  a  man  with  heavy  responsibilities; 
not   a  hero  of   romance.     You   will   enter   a   family, 
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not  one  of  tho  women  of  which  has  ever  been  talked 
about,  and  of  which  the  men  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of. 

Clahissa.     Have  they  ever  done  a/i?/thing  ? 
I  Charles.     Nothing,    thank    God.     [Rising]     Well! 

I  think  the  next  thing  is  to  announce  our  betrothal — 

Clahissa  [Also  rising  and  moving  toicards  the  door] 
Not  quite  the  next  thing.     I  am  very  much  honoured, 
Lord  Deeford,  but  I  must  decline  the  responsibilities 
— and  the  privileges. 
I  Charles  [Taken  aback]     I  beg  your  pardon — 

Clarissa  [With  a  great  outburst  and  coming  down 
at  him]  O,  Charles,  Charles !  You've  made  a 
horrible  hash  of  the  whole  thing ! 

I  [Charles  is  horrified] 

Yes,  for  pity's  sake,  let  me  talk  slang,  or  I  shall 

have  hysterics !     I  did  like  you ;    I  liked  you  very 

much.     You    are    entirely    and    spotlessly    correct. 

But  I  am  not.     [Defiantly]     I  don't  like  King  Arthur. 

Galahad  makes  me  yawn.     Charles !     Ruskin  sends 

me  to  sleep ! — I  should  die  at  Dunelm  Castle.     Your 

I       women  who  have  never  been  talked  about,  and  your 

men  who  have  never  done  anything,  would  make  me 

,        scream.     And   oh !     tho       model    children ! — I    want 

I       flesh   and    blood  children,    who   tear   their    pinafores 

and  smear  their  faces  with  jam  ! 

Charles.     But — Clarissa —  ! 

Clarissa.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Charles.  It  is 
dreadful  to  begin  life,  handicapped  with  a  title  and  a 
ready-made  position.  If  I  ever  marry — and  I  hope  I 
shall ! — my  husband  will  be  a  man  who  has  got  him- 
self into  dreadful  tangles ;  so  that  I  may  sympathise 
with  him  and  g^t  him  out  of  them.     And  he  must  be 
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doing  things  all  tho  time!  I  want  a  luisband  who 
is  at  tlio  liottoin,  and  is  cHnihing  I— cHnihing  on  hands 
and  knees  l)l(>c(Hng  hands  and  bit  t(hng  knees,— 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sunnnit.  Never  mind  if 
he  never  gets  there;  I  ean  help  him  to  climb,  and, 
if  he  falls,  I  can  fall  witli  him. 

(  'hahlks.     But  I-    ! 

C'lahissa.  No!  You  were  born  at  the  top.  You 
sit  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere  like  the  gods  on 
Olympus. 

[She    siidflenhj    (fircx    a    cry    nf  joij,    ns    she    sees 
DisHAKLI  enter  from  the  drairiiuj-ronm] 

Ah! 

CuAHLES  [With  an  (Diejry  look  at  DisnAELi,  xrho 
renxiins  standing  at  the  (/(xn-]  I  se(>  I  had  made  a 
mistake. 

[He  stmts  out  into  the  (jarden] 

DisHAKLi.     So  you  have  refused  him  ? 

(^LAHissA  [Surprised]     Oh  !     How  did  you  know  ? 

DisuAKLi.  That  back  was  eUxiuent  of  refusal. 
You  have  no  sympathy  with  ready-made  greatness. 
[Playfully]     Ah— you  are  a  little  Radical. 

Clahissa.     Perhaps. 

DisuAKLi.     At  heart  everybody  is.      I  am. 

Claiussa  [With  amused  protest]     You  ! 

DisuAKLi.  Certainly.  We  want  to  bring  every- 
body to  a  uniform  level ;  so  as  to  l)egin  all  over  again 
and — rise  above  everybody. 

Clahissa  [11'///!  a /r;//f//(]     Is  that  Radicalism? 

DisuAKLi.  It  works  out  that  way.  You  refuse 
Deeford  bccau.se  he  is  a  mere  d(>scendant  ;  not  an 
ancestor. 

Clarissa.     Well  ?     Am  I  not  right  ? 
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DisKAKLi.     He  may  bcconio  an  ancestor,  yi.a  know. 

[She  Idiifjhs.      Tltcij  .sit  on  the  ottonmn] 

Arc  you  fond  of  him? 

Clarissa  {Turning  to  him  ;  thought  J  uUij  and 
sincerdii]  I  like  him  very  much.  When  he  forbids 
Oxford,  he  can  be  (luite  charming.  If  h(>  liad  simply 
said,  "Clarissa,  will  you  marry  me?"  I  might  have 
answered,  just  as  simply,  "Yes."  But  lie  lectured 
me  on  model  cottages  and  the  model  family—  ! 
DisKAKLi.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him. 
Clarissa  [Antazid]  Why,  one  of  my  grievances 
against  him  is  that  he  does  not  appreciate  you! 

Dib  ..iLi.  He  is  a  little  less  than  courteous  to  me, 
because  he  may  go  through  any  door  in  front  of  me 
by  right  of  birth.  That  is  so  ridiculous  that  it  be- 
comes sublime. 

Clarissa.     It  is  disgusting. 

DisRAKLi.  No.  It  is  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  empires.  That  conscious  superiority  is  the 
quality  which  enables  one  tlnglishman  to  go  out 
among  thirty  thousand  savages  and  make  tlu-m  fear 
him,  and  hate  him,  and— adore  him. 
Clarissa.  But  he  has  no  initiative  ! 
Disraeli.  Who  knows?  When  he  boasted  just 
now  about  his  reforms,  his  model  cottages,  he  gave 
me  a  new  insight  into  his  character;  showed  me  there 
was  something  in  him. 

Clarissa.     Then  why  doesn't  he  let  it  come  out  ? 
Disraeli    [Turning    to    her    with    a    smile]     If    the 
opportunity  occurred,  he  might  rise  to  it. 

Clarissa.  A  man  should  make  his  own  oppor- 
tunities. And  it's  no  use  talking.  I  refused  him; 
and  I  told  him  why. 
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DiHHAELl.      Did  you? 

Clahissa.     (^uitc  frankly. 

DisKAKLi.     /;/>/ you  ? 

Clahissa  [Almost  itnimtutttly]  I  told  him  I  must 
hav.'  a  man  of  action,  of  initiative,  u  man  who  tried. 
[With  a  burst  of  enthusiasm]  (),  Mr.  Disraeli,  one  does 
not  live  in  your  company,  see  you,  and  listen  to  you, 
without  learning — 

DisitAKLi  [Interrupting  her  gcntli/]  My  dear  child, 
I  hope  you  will  learn  !  I  hope  you  will.  And  you 
must  begin  by  giving  Deeford — 

Clarissa  [Stopping  her  ears]  Don't.  As  he  is 
now,  I  would  sooner  marry  a  bricklayer.  He  does 
lay  bricks  ;   and  lie  maij  build  a  cathedral. 

[Enter  Ladv  Beacoxsfield] 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [As  she  enters  and  closes  door] 
Now,  Clari.ssa,  you've  had  more  than  your  share  of 
my  Dizzy. 

Clahissa  [Cioing  up  to  the  windotr]  He  has  been 
giving  me  go(,(l  advice.  [With  a  pretty  pout  at 
DisuAELi]— which  I  am  not  going  to  follow; 

[Exit  into  garden] 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [Going  towards  window, 
turns]     Are  you  coming  out  ? 

DisKAELi  [Sitting  on  the  ottoman,  thoughtfully] 
Deeford  has  asked  Claris.sa  to  marry  him. 

Lady  Beaco.vsfield  [Without  enthusiasm]  I 
suppose  that's  a  good  match. 

Disraeli.     And  she  has  refused  him. 

i^ADV    r>EAcu>;oFiELD    [Cuming    down,    interestedly] 

Disraeli    [Suddenly    rising]     Mary    Ann !— I    am 
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going  lo  pl:iy  fairy  godfather  and  bring  them  together. 

Ladv  Hka(  onsfiki-o  [LaiKjhing]  \ on  !  A  .natch- 
nmker !     As  if  you  hadn't  enough  to  do  ! 

DisKAKLi.  All!  Who  kn(»ws  l)ut  this  may  he 
the  greatest  thing  I  have  done.  I  have  been  searching 
for  a  young  man.  With  sueh  a  prize  as  ('hiris.sa 
to  be  won,  I  )eeford  may  become  just  what  I  need. 
Tliink  what  a  splendid  couple  they'd  make. 

Lauv  Hkaconsfikli)  [Beside  fiiin]  Ah,  Dizzy! 
ahvay.s  dreaming  a  romance! 

Diskakli  [Tiiniing  to  her  tenderly]  And  Uving 
one,  my  dear,  while  you  are  at  my  side. 

[The  DicJiKss  appean;  outside  the  window] 

Lady  Bkacoxsfield  [Looking  ojf]  'I'he  terrible 
Duchess,  and  Deeford — and  she's  looking  l)lack. 

DisHAFLi  [With  his  bark  to  the  icindow]  Then  he's 
told  her  of  his  rejection.  Does  she  appear  to  be 
talking  nuich  ? 

Lady  Bkaconsfikld.     Volumes! 

Diskakli  [With  mock  fear.  Into  her  ear]  Mary 
—  -we'll  go  for  a  walk  ! 

[Exeunt    into    garden    by    one    window    while    the 
Duchess  and  Chahles  enter  by  the  other] 

Duchess  [Very  indignant]  I  am  surprised  and 
shocked.     I  shall  talk  to  Clarissa. 

Charles.     I  fear  that  will  have  no  effect. 
Duchess.     I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  without 

io  wnai  uo  yuu  uttiiuute  ner  reiusai  i 
Charles.     May  I  speak  my  mind  freely  ? 
Duchess.     Of  course, 
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say    Willi    all    ivi^pcct,    I 
fear  -^lic  ha^  had  Ii.t  hvml  tiinicd. 

1)1  >  HKss.      What  do  you  mean  ?     By  wlioni  ? 

CliAKLKs.      Uy  Mr.  Disraeli. 

J  )r(iiK.^s  [Shdrkd/  (,„(/  i,i(li<in(i>il\     ( 'harlcs  ! 

("H.\KLi;s.  Pray  don't  misunderstand  me  !  Clnri.ssa 
is  very  younjr.  She  has  made  a  hero  of  ihj.s— Jew. 
Ho  talks  to  her  in  his  persuasive  and  magnetic  way ' 
fosters  her  foolish  hum  !  her  hi^rh.fi„un  ideals 
and  enthusiasm,  'rhe  eonseciuenee  is  that  I  seem 
uninteresting^  uninspirinfr-  in    a    word,    unromantic! 

DrciiKss.  I  warned  (dastonhury  .somethhjK  dread- 
ful would  liai)pen  if  we  had  that  })erson  liere.  A\-hat 
ani  I  to  do?  The  Jhike  shakes  in  his  shoes  at  the 
sight  of  him. 

,S7/e  .sees  Di.su.^kli  ///  the  (janhn] 

Here  he   is.     I  dar(>  not    trust    myself  to  speak  to 
hini.     I'll  talk  to  ("lari.ssa. 

Ch.'VULKs.     And  I'll  talk  lo  Mr.  Di.sraeh  ! 
DrcMKss.     lie  careful !     [Exit] 
C'HAHLKs.     Oil,  /•///  not  afraid  of  iiim  ! 

[lie  crosses  to  the  eseritoire  and  tiir/i^  over  the  leaves 
of  a  IxioL] 

[Enter  Dishakli  through  the  windor,  right.  He 
bows  to  the  Dreih  ss  xeho  goes  out  through  the 
opposite  rrindow  haughtHji.  lie  smiles  ami 
eoiues  down] 

DisKAKLi.      Ah,  Deeford?     ( 'ourting  the  Muse '^ 
(HAKLKs   [Ojr.usurly]     No.      I   neither  read  novels 
nor  write  them. 

I)lsi;Ai.ir  Pit,.  1 i 

,       ,"    '•.■■•       i:iiii;;r;ii    ncnaiions,   jjotii:    and 

the  latter  lueratiye. 
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Chaklks  {Slamming  tlic  hook  duirn  ami  commencing 
a  speech]     .Mr.  Disraeli  ~ 

1)isi{.\i:li  [Depi-ratinglij]  Thcrr,  now!  I  know 
lliiit  tono  of  voice  so  well  — 

("li.^ULKS  [Coming  (ouvnis  him  angrily]  What  do 
you  mean,  sir  " 

DisK.\KLi.  Il's  th(>  tone  of  an  an^rry  man.  Now, 
wiiat  can  have  put  yuu  out  ? 

[.1/  a  morcment  from  ("iiakli;s] 

No.  Don't  speak.  Interruptions  are  annoying. 
If  they  hadn't  interrupted  me  tlie  first  time  I  ad- 
dressed the  house,  I  mijiht  have  become  a  vestry- 
man and  respect ahl(\ 

Chahlks.  H,.ally,  .Mr.  Disraeli,  you  make  it 
difficult  to  talk  to  you  seriously. 

DihKAKLi.  Oh!  Never  talk  seriously.  Keep 
your  grave  face  for  your  jokes. 

Chaklks  [Turning  aa-aij,  (li.sgu.sUdlij]  I  never 
make  jokes. 

DisuAELi.  The  man  who  never  makes  jokes  is  a 
standing  joke  to  the  world. 

Charles  [Ilotlj/]  .Mr.  Disraeli!  Clarissa— has 
refused  me. 

Dishakli  [Crarely]     Yes  ? 

Chai{Lks  [Close  to  him]  And  I,  sir,— I  attribute 
her  refusal  to  your  influence. 

Dishakli  [Looking  at  him  keenh/]  I  see  I  was 
thoroughly  justified  in  thinking  well  of  you. 

Chai{Les  [Astuni.shed]     What  do  you  mean  ".' 

DisitAELL  You  have  courage,  or  you  could  never 
say  that  to  me. 

Chahles  [Hanghtily]  I'ray,  why  .should  I  not 
say  it  ? 
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Disraeli.  B'^'^ause  it  is  true.  And  when  a  very 
young  man  speaks  an  unpleasant  truth  to  a  \ery 
old  one,  he  shows  absolutely  reckless  courage. 

Chakles.     There  was  no  other  way. 

Disraeli  [Impatiently,  turning  away]  A  hundred. 
Do  you  take  a  girl's  No  as  final  ? 

Charles.     I  suppose  she  knows  her  own  mind — 

Disraeli.  Highly  improbable.  But  in  any  case 
make  her  change  it. 

Charles.     How  ? 

Disraeli  [Turning  to  him  and  smiling]  I  am  glad 
you  are  asking  me  to  help  you— because  I  am  in- 
terested in  you. 

Charles.     Interestea  in  me  ? 

Disraeli.     Deeply. 

Charles.     Why  ? 

Disraeli.     Because    England 
need  of  men  of  your  stamp. 

Charles  [Contemptuously]  I 
England  is  doing  very  well.  [With  a  fine  oratorical 
manner]  She  was  never  so  prospc^rous  as  now.  She 
has  a  wise  aristocracy,  an  industrious  middle  class, 
and  a  contented  and  happy  peasantry.  Other 
nations  envy  her. 

Disraeli  [Applauding]  Splendid!  Splendid! 
How  many  old  Tory  squires  Eve  heard  talk  just  like 
that!  And  that's  how  they've  talked  since  the 
beginning  of  things.  That's  how  ihey  talked  when 
we  lost  America;  when  the  Indian  mutiny  burst 
upon  us ;  when  our  soldiers  froze  and  starved  in  the 
Crimea ;     when    we   deserte<i    Denmark ;    and   when 

Other's  throats.     It's  just  that  talk  that  has  lost  us 
all  our  friendships. 
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Charles      [Contemptuously]     Ah  I  —  Continental 
friendships !    Frog-eaters !— Beer-swillers ! 
I  Disraeli     [Very    nearly    angry—masters    himself] 

Ah— is  that  how  you  talked  to  Clarissa  ? 

Ch/rles.     I  do  not  discuss  politics  with  women. 

Disraeli.    I  do. 

[He  takes  Charles  by  the  arm  and  forces  him 
down  on  the  ottoman] 

See,  man !    See !    England  is  as  isolated  as  a  ship 

lying  off  the  coast.     Her  crew  know  nothing  of  what 

they  call  the  land-lubbers.     They  go  on  shore  now 

and  then  for  a  debauch ;   and  as  they  only  hunt  out 

the   vice,   they   come   back   with   a   headache,   and 

righteously  thank  God  they  are  not  as  other  men! 

I  tell  you  a  ferment  is  at  work  all  over  the  world. 

Titanic  forces  are  unchained  in  America;   forces  of 

which   you   have   no   conception      ....      The 

spirit   of   nationality    has   awakened   in    France,    in 

Germany,  in  Italy.     New  wine  has  been  poured  into 

the  old  bottles,  and  an  explosion  must  follow    sooner 

or  later.     I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  hear  the 

seething    of  th^   yeast!     But  you—!     What    things 

you  will    witness!    Take  care  you  are  not  asleep!— 

All    the    nations     must     expand,    and    everywhere 

our  Empire  is  in   their   way,   Russia  for   instance. 

Now,  while  England  stands  alone,  while  France  is 

crippled,    and     before    Germany    has    recovered — 

now  is   Russia's  opportunity    to  snatch    at    India, 
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and  so  wipe  England  off  the  nuip.  For  with  India 
lost,  tho  whole  fabric  of  our  empire  crumbles,  and 
England  sinks  into  insignificance,  with  a  mortgaged 
aristocracy,  a  gambling  foreign  commerce,  a  home- 
trade  founded  on  morbid  competition,  and  a  degraded 
people.  [Rmng]  Now  do  you  see  why  darissa 
refused  you?  These  ar(>  the  things  I  have  shown 
her.  Do  you  wonder  she  wants  a  man  of  action  ? 
Do  you  wonder  she  will  not  be  content  with  being 
merely  a  duke's  wife. 

C'h.\ules  [Deeply  impressed]  I  begin — I  begin  to 
see.  But  what  can  I  do?  What  can  any  one 
man  do  ? 

Disraeli.     What  one  man  has  already  done  ! 

Charles.  You,  sir  ?— But  how  can  I  hope  to 
emulate  you  ? 

Disraeli.     You  can  learn— Will  you  learn  ? 

Charles  [Eagerly]     Will  you  teach  me,  sir  ? 

Disraeli  [With  a  keen  look  at  him]     Yes. 

Charles.     How  can  I  begin  ? 

Disraeli.  Leave  your  small  ideals ;  or,  better 
still,  grow  from  small  ideals  to  greater.  You  have 
begun— »'<'// ,•  you  are  setting  your  house  in  order, 
—now  pass  on!  Pa.ss  from  the  parish  to  the 
empire ! 

Charles.  The  parish!  How  small  it  seems  I 
And  everything  I've  done  in  politics,  how  utterly 
insignificant. 

Disraeli.     In  politics  nothing  is  insignificant. 

Charles  [Laughing  bitterly]  Contrast  it  with  this 
question  of  India. 

■»■»  iii"tnei  wr  iioiii  ii  oi  lose  li  Y 
Yes!     Yes!     What     is    the    solution— 


'  lOiV.AljL.1. 


Charles. 
War  ? 
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Disraeli  [Turning  aivdy]  War  is  never  a  solution; 
War  is  an  aggravation. 

Chahlks  [Eagerly]     What,  then,  is  the  soUition  ? 

DisitAELi  [Tiirnn  and  looks  at  him  stcadih/  awhile 
a.s  if  deciding  whether  he  is  Jit  to  he  told,  then  conies 
close  to  him,  and  speaks  almost  in  a  whisper]  A  very 
small  thing  ;   a  thing  men  are  laughing  at. 

[The  handle  of  the  door  L.  is  almost  imperceptibly 
moved.     Disraeli  sees  it] 

Charles.     What,  sir,  what  ? 
Disraeli.     A  diteh.     A  ditch  dug  in  sand. 
Charles  [Puzzled]     A  ditch—  ? 
Disraeli.     A  ditch,  dug  in  shifting  sand. 
Charles  [i^ngerly]     You  mean  the — 

[Disraeli  sinftly  motions  him  to  silence,  and 
slowly  approaches  the  door  left] 

Ch.\rles  [Watching  him  with  amazement]  Why, 
sir?  Surely  this  secluded  room  in  a  private  house, 
is,  of  all  places,  the  most  secure — 

[Disraeli  opens  the  breakfast-room  door.  Mrs. 
Travers  follou's  the  opening  door  with  her 
hand  on  the  outer  handle.  She  conceals  a  book 
she  is  carrying] 

Disraeli  [Apologising  profusely]  I  beg  your 
pardon ! 

Mrs.  Travers  [Quite  unperturbed]  Thank  you  so 
much.     Dear  Clarissa  left  her  hook — 

Disraeli.  A  fortunate  circumstance  for  us. 
What  was  the  book  ? 

Mrs.  Travers.     Sybil. 

[She  makes  a  pretence  of  looking  for  the  book] 
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Disraeli.     I  have  heard  of  it.     Now,   where  can 
it  be  ? 

[He  mokes  a  great  show  of  looking  for  it,  but  keeps 
an  eye  on  her] 

Do  help  us,  Deeford.     Remember,  a  ditch  in  sand 
gives  the  best  soil  for  celery. 

[To  Mrs.  Travers  while  they  are  all  ostensibly 
hunting] 

We   were  in  the   thick  of  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion.    Some  people  say  loam — 
Mrs.  Travers.     Really  ? 
Disraeli.     And  some  advocate  a  fertilizer — 
[Mrs.  Travers  turns  and,  seeing  Disraeli's  back 
towards  her,   slips  the  book  behind  a  piece  of 
furniture.     Disraeli  sees  her] 

But  I  say  sand. 

Mrs.  Travers  [Still  apparently  looking  for  the  book] 
Sand  ? 

[During  the  thick  of  the  hunt,  enter  the  Duke, 
followed  by  Ladv  Beaconsfield,  Lord  and 
Lady  Cudworth,  Lord  and  Lady  Brooke 
and  Clarissa] 

Duke  [Cheerfully]  What  are  you  all  playing? 
Hide-and-seek  ? 

Disraeli.  Something  like  it,  Duke.  [He  finds 
the  book]  Ah!  There  it  is!  Now  isn't  that  re- 
markable ?     [He  stoops  to  pick  it  up] 


Lady  RKAcovsFiELn.     Ni 


T^;  — 


■2y>  you  know  you 


are  not  to  stoop. 

Disraeli.     Ah,  but  to  pick  up  things  one  must. 
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[To  Mrs.  Travers,  handing  her  the  book]     Mustn't 
one  ? 

[She  looks  at  him  in  a  hrlf-smiling ,  half-puzzled 
way] 

DrcHEss  [Entering  unconscious  of  anything  nnusual] 
I  have  arranged  we  are  all  to  picnic  in  the  Abbey 
ruins  to-morrow. 

Disraeli.  Dear  Duches.s,  I  am  deeply  grieved, 
but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  your 
exquisite  hospitality  beyond  to-day — 

Duchess  [Coldly]  Oh—?  I  am  sorry.  But,  of 
course — Deeford,  will  you  drive  the  drag? 

Disraeli.     Deeford  is  coming  with  us. 

[A   general  movement  of  astonishment.     Charles 
looks  expectantly  towards  Disraeli] 

Duchess  [Turning  round  sharply]     What  ? 
Disraeli.     I  require  his  assistance. 
Duchess    [Amazed    and    indignant]     "Require    his 
assistance" ! — 

Disraeli.  He  has  done  me  the  honour  of  accept- 
ing a  secretaryship. 

[Exclamations] 

Mrs,  Travers.  How  unexpected !— Lord  Deeford 
working !— Clarissa  !     Isn't  that  unexpected  ? 

Clarissa  [With  a  smile,  looking  at  Charles]  Not 
altogether. 

Mrs.  Travers.  And  how  he'll  have  to  work. 
[To   Disraeli]     You   will   have   so   many   things   to 

Charles  [Looking  at  Clarissa]  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
already  begun. 
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DisRAKLl.  Yes,  I  liMvc  been  tcachirifr  liiin  what  it 
took  riH^  many  years  lo  Icarii. 

Mas.  TuAVKHs.     And  what  is  that  ? 

DlsUAKLI  [TiiniiiKj  sloirh/  roinid  (iml  Inoh'/ng  (if  her  ; 
very  gntnh/]  Dear  lady,  that  a  ditch  (hifz;  in  sand 
gives  the  best  soil  for  celerv. 
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ACT  II 


In  Downing  Street 

Disraeli's  private  room  in  Downing  Street.  On 
the  left  a  large  window  opens  on  a  glass-covered 
balcony  full  of  evergreens  and  flowers.  At  the  back, 
towards  the  left,  a  dour;  another  door  in  the  right 
corner,  and  a  third  door  in  front,  on  the  right.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  a  great  writing-table,  with  a 
chair  behind  it.  Two  other  chairs  R.  and  L.  of  table. 
On  the  wall  a  case  of  maps,  engraved  portraits  of  states- 
men. The  general  aspect  of  the  room  is  solemn  and 
dignified,  not  to  say  heavy.  The  table  is  littered  with 
documents,  blue  books  and  letters.  A  smaller  table  in 
front,  on  the  left,  below  the  window,  with  a  chair  in  front 
of  it.  At  the  back,  a  monumental  fireplace,  above  which 
is  a  life-size  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria. 

[The  room  is  empty,  as  the  curtain  rises.  Presently 
FoLJAMBE  opens  the  door  in  the  right  corner  cautiously 
and  peers  irdo  the  room  ;  he  is  about  to  enter,  but  with- 
draws quickly  as  the  entrance  door  on  the  right  is 
opened  and  Mu.  Teakle  enters  -nth  Idler  ^,  some 
unopened,  which  he  places  on  the  small  table  left  ; 
others,  opened,  which  he  places  on  the  large  table  in  the 
centre.  Mr.  Tearle  exit.  In  the  meantime  FoL- 
JAMBE  has  been  seen  watching  him  furtively.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Tearle  has  gone,  Foljambe  slips  in  with  catlike 
swiftness.  He  stands  at  the  left  corner  of  the  writing- 
table  facing  and  watching  the  entrance  door.     With  one 
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hmid  In'  .•-hiijflis  th<  Irtttrs,  uml  at  the  .'«u>ir  time  peers 
(it  tliiin.  His  ( i/f  falls  an  an  (i/xii  Utttr.  This  he 
cixuts  toii'diils  hini  niiil  trns  to  ie<iil  out  af  the  corntr 
(if  his  (ijc.  Knt('  I  )isi(Ai;i,i  saddcnlij,  folloircd  by 
Mk.  Tkahli;.      FoiJA.MHK  stands  (jinte  iifieiidxirrassed] 

hisuAi.Li  [lUtdsdntlij]  (lood  iiioiiiinji,  Mr. 
Fdljaiiihc— [7V»  Ti^vuLi.)  '^Ou  (lid  not  ti'U  me  Mr. 
F<)lj;iiiil)('  was  wail  iiig. 

Tkaklk.  lie  was  not  licrc,  sir.  Your  personal 
letters  are  on  the  tal)le,  sir. 

DisHAKi.i     [To     hiiii\     Thank     you,     Mr.     Tearle. 

{Sits  in  the  chair  Ik  hind  the  table] 

{K.rit  'ri;.\ULK  through  the  door  in  the  right  corner] 
[DisKAKLl  looks  at  I'oLJAMhK  cinitiiringlij] 

FoLJAMHK.  I  have  come  on  ;i  personal  matter, 
sir. 

DiHHAKLl.  Yes  ?  {(ilances  orcr  his  l(tt(rs  and 
inaLes  pencil  notes  on  their  backs] 

FoLJAMHK  (///  the  tone  of  a  jast  man  trifh  a  griev- 
ance] I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  ticre  some 
time— 

DiSUAELI.      Yes  ? 

FoUA.MUK.  I  feel  I  can  be  of  little  use  to  you 
under  present  circumstances. 

DiSHAKLi.      I  don't  understand. 

F'oLJA.MBE.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  with  all 
po.ssible  respect,  you  seem  to  be  keeping  me  at  arm's 
length. 

DisUAKLi  [Protestin(j]  Oh! — Your  presence  at 
my  elbow  now  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary. 

FoLJAMBE.  But  I  am  not  in  tlie  close  touch  with 
you  I  had  hope  for.     No  important  matters  have  been 
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I     am     vory     pratoful,     sir.     May     I 


rntrustod  to  mo.     Kvcii  my  room  is  upstairs— a  lonp; 
way  olT. 

DisiiAKLi.  Patience!  Paticnco!  Vou  will  rc- 
mctnhcr  I  told  you  I  must  ohscrve  you  a  little  while. 
I  have  been  doing  so.  The  result  is  just  what  I 
exjMH'ted. 

V  ij.\Miu; 
hope  -  ? 

DisK.vELi.  Yes.  Henceforth  I  will  keep  you  busy. 
Matters  of  great  conscfiuenco  are  coming  up  to-day — 

Fol.i.\mhf:  \Hagcrhj]     Yes,  sir? 

l)isu.\ELi.  Yes,  Mr.  Foljambe ;  I  may  say  one 
matter  of  National  importance. 

FoLJ.\.MHi;  \E(igcrli^\  Of — cr — Imperial  import- 
ance, sir  ? 

Disu.\ELi.     Y'es,  even  Imperial  importance. 

FoLJA.MBK.     Indeed,  sir! 

DisK.\ELi.  For  unless  the  heart  be  sound  the  whole 
body  must  suffer. 

FoLJ.\MBE.     Y'ou  allude,  sir,  to — 

Di.SRAELi.     I  allude  to  drainage. 

Foljambe    \Di>iap pointed]     Drainage  ?     [Then    in- 
siniuitindly]     Ah,    abroad  ?     The    drainage    of    waste- 
places,  the  drainage  of  a  desert  ? 

Disraeli.  No,  no,  Mr.  Foljambe,  the  drainage  of 
London.  A  great  scheme.  Enormous  expense.  I 
am  trying  to  arrange  a  loan.  [Handing  him  a  package 
of  papers  from  table]  Here  are  the  papers — you 
might  glance  through  them. 

Foljambe  [Crestfallen,  taking  the  papers]  Is  there 
nothing  else,  sir '' 

Disraeli.  Yes,  yes.  [Picks  up  a  blue  document] 
This  contains  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India    on    the    coaling  stations  and  fortifications  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Dry  stuff,  I  fear.  I^t  me  see; 
where  is  the  Gulf  of  Aden  ?  [He  rises  and  goes  over 
to  maps ;  unrolls  the  map  of  Africa.  Turning  to 
FoLJAMBE,  who  has  followed  him]  Where  is  the  Gulf 
of  Aden  ?  (Fouambe  promptly  points  it  out] 
You're  familiar  with  the  country,  I  see.  [Foljambe 
starts  slightly.  Disraeli  examines  the  map]  Ah,  yes, 
very  unhealthy  climate,  I  believe. 

Foljambe  [Deliberately]  The  district  will  grow 
in  importance  with  the  development  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Disraeli  [With  contempt]  Oh,  the  Suez  Canal ! 
Silting  up,  sir;  silting  up.     [Returns  to  his  table] 

[Deeford  enters.  He  carries  several  large  official 
blue  envelopes,  sealed] 

Ah,  Deeford ! 

Charles  [Very  businesslike]  Despatches  from 
Cairo,  sir. 

[He  places  them  on  Disraeli's  table,  and  passes 
on  to  his  table  on  the  left,  where  he  sits  and  com- 
mences v'orking  at  documents] 

Folja.mbe.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  with 
these  papers,  sir  ? 

Disraeli.  In  a  moment.  [Picks  up  an  engagement 
card  and  crosses  to  Deeford.  Fouambe  edges 
towards  the  table,  glancing  at  the  Cairo  despatches] 
We  shall  have  a  very  busy  day  to-day,  Deeford. 
I  lunch  with  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  at  one ;  I 
have  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  Literature.  Must  say 
something  nice  about  noor  dear  Lytton.  Thinks  he 
can  write  novels. 

[They  laugh] 
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This  afternoon  Lady  Salisbury  has  a  garden  party 
at  Hatfield.     I  do  hope  it  won't  rain. 

[Disraeli  turns  his  head  slightly  to  glance  out  of 
window,  P'oLJAMBE  quickly  snatches  up  one 
despatch  to  look  at  the  one  underneath  ;  Disraeli 
sees  this  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  hut  continues] 

To-night  Lady  Reaconsficid  and  I  dine  informally 
at  the  French  Embassy — admirable  cooking ! — We 
have  promised  to  look  in  later  at  the  Lyceum  to  see 
Irving's  "Hamlet."  I  shall  probably  sup  with 
him  at  the  Beefsteak  Club.  A  strenuous  day, 
Deeford. 

Charles  [Laughing]     But  no  work,  sir! 

Disraeli.  The  less  a  Prime  Minister  does,  the 
fewer  mistakes  he  is  apt  to  make.  [Smiling]  That's 
rather  good.  Mr.  Fo^'ambe,  please  make  a  note  of 
that. 

[Foljambe,  watching  Disra.  .i,  deliberately  puts 
the  papers  which  Disraeli  gave  him  on  the  top 
of  the  despatches,  then  makes  a  note  in  a  note- 
book which  he  carries] 

The  less  a  Prime  Minister — I  must  say  that  at 
Manchester — Manchester  will  appreciate  that.  And 
it  will  infuriale  John  Bright.  He  has  no  sense  of 
humour. 

[Charles  and  Disraeli  laugh.  Foljambe  having 
made  the  note,  now  picks  up  the  papers  and  with 
them  the  despatches,  and  moves  towards  his  door 
as  Disraeli  comes  to  him] 


'!T"T3  1  TT-  •      It'l.'jy.—ir:.-     ,-.(      f! 


C      t*^0*tC      tXO      tits     I'tJ  tTHSCi      t^  IJ     ^C/ 


Foljambe,  and  noticing  thai,  the  despatches  are  gone] 
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You  might  take  up  your  quartors  in  the  noxt  room — 
it's  moro  handy.  I  hopo  to  see  u  great  doal  more  of 
you.  You  luivo  tho  papers?  [Lookinq  through  the 
papers  in  Fol,i.\mrk'.s  hand,  fingering  them  and  hirning 
them  over]     Oli,  thcso  nvv  the  dospatchos  from  Cairo. 

FoLjAMBE  [Confused]     I  Ix'g  your  pardon,  sir. 

DisitAKLi.  Oh,  a  very  natural  niislakc.  [Takes 
them  and  replaees  them  on  the  table] 

[Enter  Lady  Bkacoxsfikld,  dressed  to  go  out] 

Lady  Beacoxsfield.  Arrn't  you  coming  this 
morning  ? 

[Charles  rises  at  onee  and  plaees  a  ehair  for  her] 

Disraeli  [Behind  the  writing-table]  I'm  afraid 
you  must  onjoy  the  park  without  me,  Mary.  I  am 
expecting  a  very  important  visitor. 

[To  Foljambe]  That  reminds  me.  Mr.  Meyers 
is  coming  presently — 

Foljambe  [Impressed]     Mr.  Hugh  Meyers —  ? 

Disraeli.  Mr.  Hugh  Meyers,  the  banker  and 
millionaire.     I  may  require  your  assistance. 

Foljambe.     I  shall  be  here  all  the  morning. 

Disraeli.  Thank  you.  [As  Foljambe  lingers] 
Is  thrre  anything  else  ? 

Foljambe  [Indicating  the  papers  ivhich  Disraeli 
is  still  holding]     Those  papers,  sir. 

Disraeli.  Oh— to  be  sure!  There.  [Holding 
them  ivhile  Foljambe  takes  one  end]  The  blue  one — 
and  the  white  one.     Blue  and  white — that's  curious — 

[Their  ei/es  meet,  Fouambe  frankly  puzzled] 

Thank  you. 

[Exit  Foljambe! 
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[DiSRAKLi  goes  up  icith  him,  then  turns.  To 
Chahlks  who  is  at  the  uriting-table  making 
votes  on  a  document] 

Charming  man,  isn't  ho  ? 

Charles  [Hesitating]     Yos — 

DiSKAELi  [With  a  laugh]  That  was  a  vory  negative 
yes. 

Charles.     He  never  looks  one  in  the  face. 

Disraeli.  Ah — it's  the  man  who  does  look  one 
in  the  face  one  must  have  doubts  about. 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [Anxiously]  Dizzy — why  is 
Mr.  Meyers  coming  to  see  you  ? 

Disraeli  [With  exaggerated  gravity]  On  very 
urgent  business,  my  dear. 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  Is  it  anything  personal, 
Dizzy  ? 

Disraeli  [To  Charles]  Deeford,  this  saint 
married  me  when  I  was  up  to  my  neck  in  debt  ;  and 
I  do  believe  she  thinks  I  am  going  to  borrow  money 
of  Meyers  now. 

[Charles  laughs] 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  I  believe  whatever  you 
tell  me.  But  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  not  taken 
me  into  your  confidence. 

Disraeli.     You  shall  know  in  half  an  hour. 

[Bascot,  a  footman  in  morning  livery  and  bearing 
a  card,  on  a  small  salver,  enters  and  comes  to 
Disraeli] 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  Well — !  I  shall  cut  my 
drive  short,  and  I  shan't  enjoy  it  a  bit.     [/i^.'.sp.s] 

Disraeli  [i\if<iny,  Ita/m  over  the  table  and  lays  an 
affectionate     hand    on     Lady     Beaconsfield's     arm, 
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taking  the  card  at  the  same  time  and  glancing  at  it] 
There!  There!  Come  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
[After  looking  at  the  card]  Oh,  wait  a  moment. 
[To  Ba.scoi]  Show  him  in.  Here  is  Mr.  Meyers. 
[To  Lady  Hka(  onsfikld]  Now  you'll  see  he's  not 
so  very  terrible. 

[l^AScoT  opens  tlie  door,  announees  "Mr.  Hugh 
Meyers"  and  exit.  Enter  Mkyers,  a  charming 
7nan,  irith  only  the  faintest  traces  of  the  Jew] 

DisRAKLi  [Meeting  hini  at  the  door  and  shaking  hands 
with  him]  (iood  morning,  Mr.  Meyers.  Lady 
Beaeonsfield — Lord  Deeford. 

Lady  Blaconsp^ikld  [After  acknowledging  Meyers, 
passes  on  to  the  door,  turns  and  says  playfully  to 
Disraeli]     1  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes! 

Disraeli  [Holding  the  door  open  for  her]  The 
sooner  the  better,  my  dear. 

[Exit  Lady  Beacoxsfield] 

[He  utters  a  sigh  of  happiness,  closes  the  door  and 
comes  to  Mi:yers] 

Ah! — Well,  Deeford — observe  this  unassuming 
gentleman.  You  would  pa.^s  him  in  the  street  with- 
out till'  faintest  idea  you  had  rubbed  elbows  with 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  powers! 

Meyers  [Modestly]  Oh!  You  embarrass  me! 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  making  money  when  thpt  is  the 
only  thing  you  make.  Onre  you  have  five  pounds 
what  is  to  prevent  your  having  five  millions? 

Disraeli.  Charles,  can  we  scrape  five  pounds 
together  between  us  ? 

[Charles  and  Meyers  laugh] 
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Meyers  [With  fond  regret]     Ah— but 
will  not  keep  the  dai; 


my  millions 
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irs  out  of  my  lawi 
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[Breaks  ojf]  Oh,  oxcuso  nio  [Coes  ]ip  toward  the 
heil-puU]  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  the  oxcollent 
Mr.  Foljambo.  A  very  promising  assistant  clork  of 
mmo.  [To  Teahle,  who  appears]  Mr.  Foljambe, 
please. 

[Exit  Teakle] 

[Disraeli  con,e.^  down  to  Meyers.     Charles  has 
0'  ■'«  back  to  his  work] 

Meyl  us  [Quietly  to  Disraeli]  The  money  will  be 
ready. 

Disraeli  [to  Charles]  Do  you  hear  him,  Deeford  ? 
He  is  speaking  of  millions. 

Meyeko  [Casually]  Four  or  five  millions,  I  think 
you  said. 

Disraeli.  But  explain,  i  am  bad  at  business 
technique. 

Meyers.     It's  a  considerable  sum. 

Disraeli.     Considerable—  !     Hear  him  ! 

Meyers.  Two  millions  I  have  in  London.  For 
the  rest,  I  have  withdrawn  my  credit  in  Petersburg, 
and  am  bringing  it  back  in  gold. 

Disraeli.     Explain  again. 

Meyers.  My  Petersl)urg  house  advi.<es  me  that 
the  bullion  has  been  shipped  to  London  In  duo 
course  it  will  be  transferred  lo  the  bank. 
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Disraeli.     The  bank  ?     What  l)ank  ? 
Mbyers.     The  Bank  of  Knjiland,  naturally, 
Disraeli      That's  rather  humorous,  too, 

[Enter  Foljambk.     Ife  stands  waiting  respectfully 

but  listniinq  irith  all  his  cars] 

Meyers.     Why? 

Disraeli.  Nothing.  I  was  thinking  of  Probert. 
How  long  will  the  wholo  transaction  take  ? 

Meyers.  My  Potorsburg  correspondent  [Fol- 
JAMBE  wakes  a  slight  movement]  tolls  me  the  money 
will  be  at  my  disposal  in  the  Bank  of  F]ngland  inside 
of  three  weeks. 

Disraeli  [To  Foljambe]  This  is  Mr.  Hugh  Meyers 
[To  Meyers,  patting  Foljambe's  shoulder]  Such  a 
worker.  [To  Foljambe]  What  was  the  precise 
sum  required  for  the  Drainage  of  London  Scheme  ? 

[Meyers    and    Charles    show    surprise.     Fol- 
jambe glances  at  them  keenly] 

Foljambe.     I    am   afraid    I    cannot    say   off-hand, 


sir. 

Disraeli. 

Fouiambe. 

Disraeli. 
white  one. 

Meyers 
Scheme  ? 
Charles 


Kindly  look  up  the  figures  for  me. 
Certainly,  sir. 
You   have  the  pajMT,  you   know;    the 


[Exit  Foljambe] 
[Puzzled]      The     Drainage 


[Laughing]      How 
how  disappointing! 

Disraeli     [Stops  ;    with    a    sharp    look 
Why  ? 
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Charles.     I  had  hoped  Mr.  Meyers  had  come  on  a 
much  more  important  matter. 
DiSHAKLi.     Oil  ?— What  ? 
Charles.     The  Suez  Canal. 

[Meyeus  looks  reproachfully  at  Disraeli, 
Charles  becomes  confused,  realising  that  he 
has  blundered] 

Disraeli  [After  a  pause,  to  Charles,  coldly] 
Indeed  ? — Mr.  Meyers,  shall  we  go  into  the  next 
room  ? 

[He  7noves  to  the  door  in  the  left  corner,  opens  it, 
and  Meyers  passes  out] 

[Then  he  comes  down  to  Charles]  You're  quite 
right,  it  is  the  Suez  Canal.  As  you  have  hit 
upon  the  truth,  it  is  better  I  should  tell  you, 
that  until  I  am  ready  [With  emphasis]  not  a 
syllable  must  be  breathed  on  this  matter.  Is  that 
clear  ? 

Charles  [Earnestly]     On  my  honour,  sir. 

Disraeli.     Thank  you. 

[Exit  after  Meyers] 

So  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  Mr.  Meyers — 

[Charles  ntters  a  surprised  ichistle.  Then  he  sits 
at  his  writing-table  with  his  back  to  the  room. 
Enter  Fouambe  with  papers.  He  looks 
around,  surprised  at  Disraeli's  absence] 

Foljambe  [Coming  down]     Mr.  Disraeli,  sir? 
Charles  [Pointing  without  looking   up]     In  there. 
Fouambe.     With  Meyers  ? 
Charles  [StiJlfly]     With  Mr.  Meyers.     Yes. 
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FoUAMBK  [C(mn'/ig  /uaar]     Here  aic  the  papers. 
C'hahlks     [.S7/7/    engru.s.sid     in     his     u-urk]     Thank 
you. 

FoLJAMBE  [Moring  (piickly  towards  the  door  on  the 
left]     Shall  I  take  I  hem  in  ? 

C'HAiaK.s.     Xo.     (;iv(>  them  to  me. 

FoUA.MiiK  \C,,niifig  down  bihitid  C'haules  ;  per- 
sistent]    \\'ill  i/<„i  take  them  in,  my  lord  ? 

C'hahlks  [r '///•////]     Pre.-^ently. 

Folja.muk.     Hut  — 

C'haulks  [.s7/e/7j     Pre.-^ently. 

Foua.mbe  [hisi,li,>us[y]  Ah!  I  thought  the  paper.s 
weren't  wanted  ! 

Chables  [Surprised,  but  only  half  attendina] 
Eh  ?  ^^ 

FoLJAMBE.  Mr.  Meyers  wasn't  sent  for  for  a 
paltry  half-million  ! 

Chahles  [Curtly]     I  am  very  busy. 

FoLJA.MBE  [Cmus  tn  the  back  of  C'hakles's  chair, 
watching  Chakles  keenly]  He's  here  for  the  Suez 
Canal. 

[C'hables  leaps  out  of  his  chair  and  wheels  round. 
The  two  nun  stand  facing  each  other.  Enter 
Rascot] 

Bascot  [Announcing]  Lady  Clarissa  Pevensey 
and  Mrs.  Travers. 

(1-olja.mbe  looks  quickly  towards  the  door  at  the 
mention  of  Mus.  TuAVEiis  and  goes  up  behind 
Disraeli's  table] 

Charles  [.  astering  himself,  to  Foljambe,  dis- 
missing him]     'lliank  you,  .Mr.  Foljambe. 
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[A  ^  burst  of  laughter  from  the  ladies  outside. 
FoUAMBE  goes  towards  his  door.  Enter 
Clakissa  foUowed  by  Mus.  Thavkhs.  Fol- 
JAMBE  and  Mhs.  Tkavehs  exchange  a  look, 
Bascot  exit,  closing  the  door] 

[FouAMBE  approaches  Mus.  Travers  as  if  to 
speak  to  her,  she  motions  him  to  be  still  ;  he 
retires  tomirds  his  door,  hastily  writes  on  a  leaf 
of  his  notebook,  tears  off  the  leaf,  folds  it,  place's 
tt  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  exit] 

[Mrs.  Travers,  watching  Charles  and  Clarissa, 
takes  the  paper  unobserved] 
Clarissa     [As     she     enters,     brightly] 
invasion  !     [Shakes  hands  with  Charles] 
Charles  [Speaking  to  both  the  ladies] 
than  dolightt'd— [//e  turns  to  Clarissa) 

Clarissa.  Agatha  is  staying  in  Berkeley  Square 
with  us  on  our  way  to  Scot  hind.  We  came  to  take 
Lady  Beaconsfiekl  into  the  park,  but  she  has  gone 
Agatha  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Disraeh's  sanctum,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  /  was  dying  to  see  how  you  look  in 
the  throes  of  toil. 

Charles  [Laughing]  Oh,  the  throes  of  toil  haven't 
undermined  my  constitution  yet. 

Mrs.  Travers  [/laving  safely  got  the  paper,  and 
hidden  It  in  her  glare]  We  expected  to  find  you  with 
a  wet  towel  round  your  head — 

Charles.  So  far  I've  done  nothing  but  look 
on. 

Clarissa.     I    thought   you   seemed   worried   when 


Here's     an 
I  am  more 


'*  V    x-'liiiii.'    ill. 


Mu^.  Travers.     Which  is  the  pet,    Lord  Deeford  ? 
Charles.     Eh  ?     I  beg  your  pai\U>n  ? 
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Mas.  Travkks.     Tlic  pen  whifli  is  inij?li(ier  than 
the  sword  !-  Mr.  Hciijaiiiiii  Disraeli's  own  pen. 

("liAHLKS.     Oil!     [iMiujhs]     HchuUlit!    [lie  sole  mnli/ 
hunds  her  a  very  shahhif  (iiiiU\ 

Mi{s.  Thav lilts  [llobUiuf  it  up,  with  romantic  ad- 
miration]    Oh  happy  bird  that  bore  this  (juill ! 

CiiAULKs.  Vcs,  i)ut  that  (h(hrt  pivvcnt  its  being 
eaten  at  Miehaehnas. 

Mrs.  Travkrs  [Still  holding  it  ///>]  Shame! 
Slianie!  It  should  h:ive  been  pensioned  in  some 
green  meadow  by  a  running  stream. 

Clarissa.  Whai  a  sight  it  would  have  looked 
with  all  its  (juills  gone! 

Mrs.  Travkrs.     Ah!     You  have  no  reverence  !    No 
sense  of  awe!     [She  reverentially  pids  down  the  quill] 
[Enter  Ladv  Bkaconsfikld] 
Lady   Beaconhfikld.     Ba.scot    told   me   you    were 
here. 

[C'lauissa  and  she  meet  and  kiss.    Lady  Beacoxs- 
FiKLD  then  turns  to  Mrs.        avers] 
How     d'ye    do!    [To    ('harles]     Where    is    Mr. 

Disraeli '? 
Mrs.     Travers     [Hastily]     Closeted     with     Mr. 

Mevers. 

Clarissa  [Amazed,  to  Mrs.  Travkrs]     Why,  how 

could  you  guess  that  '.' 

Mrs.  Travers  [Realising  her  slip]  Oh— I  re- 
cognised Mr.  Meyer's  brougham  at  the  door.  A 
financier!     How  dull! 

If 'it  4  1)1  t.-^  /i/uv'  //I  hiM  nirn  iohh'X 
I  -  ■■■■■■^'■■■-:'    ■  -J ■• 

Lady  Bkaconsfield.  Dull!  I'm  on  tenter- 
hooks ! 
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[Enter     Disuak..!     antl     Mkyi    s;    they  are  both 
radiahl] 

Ah  !     Al  las!  ' 

DisuAKLi  [To  Lady  Bkaconsfikld]  Well,  well, 
well!  Back  already?  [To  ClahissaI  Conir  to 
s(>o  the  neophyte?  Ah,  Mrs.  Travers  ?  [(llnnriiiq 
tou-nrds  Mevkks]  Do  you  know,  1  am  not  as  sur- 
prised as  you  niipiht  expect  by  this  visit.  Allow 
me.  [Pre,se)tti>i(j[  Mr.  Ili.irh  M  ors— Lady  Clarissa 
Pcvensey— Mrs.— ah— Travers. 

[Mus.    Thavkus    f/m.s    lip    to    Meykus    smilhig  ; 
they    xhakt    hands.     Disraeli    rontes    to    Lady 
Beacons  field] 
Now,  my  dear,  we'll  let  you  into  the  .secret.     [Takes 
her  to  the  entrance  door.     She  jms.ses  out]     Mr.  Meyers. 
[Meyers  eomes  to  him]     We  can  tell  Lady  Beacons- 
field  now. 

[K.rit  Meyers] 
[To  Charles]     I  shall  not  he  gone  five  minutes. 

[Exit  Disraeli] 
Mrs.  Travers  [Who  has  been  xmtching  them  closely] 
Well!  That's  a  nice  thing!  Leaves  us  plantcs ! 
And  why  is  Lady  Beaconsfield  so  e.xcited  ?  [To 
Charles,  laughingly]  Was  this  a  momentous 
interview  ? 

Charles  [Stiffly]     I  really  cannot  tell  you. 
Mrs.    Travers.    That    means    it    was.    Oh,    how 
proud  you  must  feel  to  be  in  all  the  State  secrets. 
Charles.     But  I  am  not. 

Mrs.  Travers  [Indicating  letters,  etc.]     But  all  the 
correspondence — 

Charles.     It    is    meaningless    to   me.     I    am   like 
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fin  apothcciiry's  approtiticc.  I  pound  tho  drugs  in 
a  mortar;  hut  I  liavcn't  tlic  stuallcst  idea  of  their 
pro|H'rti('s. 

('l-AifissA  [M//r>  h(h-<  h((ii  IdokiiKj  (it  the  Jloirers  in  Ihr 
(jrccNlKnisi',  turns  .sinlilfnh/  struck  hij  Ins  tunc]  How 
lunul)ly  you  speak  of  yourself! 

CuAKLKS  \Tt>  Ci-aimssaI  Tliat  is  tho  point  I  liavo 
reached.     I  now  know  tiiat  I  know  nothing. 

Claiussa  [l)(nnirrl!/]  That  is  a  great  stride 
towards  your  goal,  isn't  it  ? 

CuAHLKs  [Kngerh/l      Is  it  ? 

("lakissa.  I  think  so.  [She  smiles  and  turns 
(uvuy  to  the  irindoir] 

("uAKLKs.  Are  you  admiring  our  famous  window- 
garden  ? 

Clarissa.  Poor  London  plants,  dreaming  of  blue 
skies ! 

("hahles.  Come  and  look  at  them;  when  they 
see  your  eyes  their  dream  will  l)e  realised. 

Claiussa  [AniNsedl  (liant  strides,  Charles!  [She 
(jocs  into  the  qreenhouse] 

Cmaklks  [Shi^ly  to  Mits.  Thavkuh]     May  I  ? 

.Mas.  TuAVKijs  [Lonqhing]  Yes.  But  let  an  old 
woman  sit  still  and  rest  her  weary  bones. 

[CtiAitLKS  places  a  chair  for  Mijs.  Travers  and 
folloirs  Clarissa] 

[Mrs.  Travkrs  sits  at  the  trriting-tahle.  She 
drairs  Foljambk's  note  out  of  her  glove  :  reads 
it,  looks  on  the  table.  Picks  up  a  paper  knife  ; 
toys  irifh  it  :  beats  a  tattoo  irith  it  on  the  table. 
_A.<t  (it  a  })rcco>ici rtcd  snnniil_  enter  Foljambk 
quickly  with  papers.  He  nearly  closes  the  door 
and  stamls  (tgainsi  it] 
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FoUAMHi;  ( ( 'n<h  r  Ins  hn  atli\      Agiitlia  — 
Mhs.    TuAVKliS    [I mliciliiKj    Ih,-    (inrnhoiisc]     Sli  ! — 
Meyers  ? 

FoLJAMHi:.     ^'cs. 

Mhs.  Tkavkhs.     About  the  ( ';in:il  ? 

FouAMHi;.      \'es. 

Mus.  TuAVKiis.     'I'lu  V  ;ire  ;itirerd. 

FoLJAMHK.      How  do  you  know  ? 

Mhs.  Thavkhs.     IJotli  radiant. 

FoLJAMUK  [/uujfrli/l     Tlien  -    ? 

Mhs.  Thavkijs.     Cairo.     Start  now. 

[FoLJAMBK  nxikcs  (I  nioirmcnt  of  protect] 

Now ! 

P^OLJAMBK.     Instructions  ? 

Mhs.  Thavkhs.     At  Trieste. 

FoLJAMBK.    [.S^//7;//.sr,'/|    Triesto  ?    How    do    I    go  ? 

Mhs.  Thavkhs.     By  way  of  Ostend. 

FOLJAMBL.       Ostend  ? 

[DiSHAKLi  eiikrs.  He  culchcs  the  last  xrord,  hut 
docs  not  betray  anything.  He  eumcs  directly 
to  Mhs.  Thavkhs] 

DiSRAKLK     All  alone,  Mrs.  Travers  ? 

FoLJAMBK  {Ostentatiously  closing  the  door  behind 
him  as  if  he  had  just  entered,  and  coming  d<nrn]  The 
estimates  j-ou  were  asking  for,  sir. 

DiSRAKLK  Oh,  thank  you.  \\'e  nianafj;ed  on  a 
rough  gue.ss.  [To  Mhs.  Thavkhs]  Mr.  Foljambe. 
Such  a  worker!  [To  Foljambk]  Sorry  I  put  you 
to  so  much  trouble. 

Fouambk.  a  great  pleasure,  sir.  [Goes  towards 
his  door] 
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[DisHAKLi  turns  to   Mhs.   Tuavers,  then   with   a 
glance  at  Foljambk] 

DisHAKLi.  And  how  is  your  poor  husband,  Mrs. 
Travers  ? 

[FoLJAMHK  at  tite  (loin-  turns  (iiiicklij  ;    then  exit] 

Mas.  TuAVKUs  \Saint-Ule]  .Just  the  s;uno.  At 
Kissingon,  you  know. 

DisHAKLi.  Too  had,  t(»o  had.  What  have  you 
done  with  the  youiifi  people^  ? 

Mrs.  Travkrs  [Pointinq  aver  her  shouhkr  to  the 
greenhouse  vith  the  yap-r-lnufe  she  is  still  holding] 
Thoro.  [Rises  ;  puts  the  knife  down]  Will  you 
kindly  nuiko  my  cycuscs  to  Clarissa  ? 

DisRAKLi.     You  aro  not  going;  so  abruptly  ? 

Mrs.  Travi:i{s.  I  have  to  accompany  tho  dear 
Duchess.  Sho  is  organising  a  bazaar,  and  I  am 
.secret  a  ry. 

DiSRAKLi  [Taking  her  hand]  Ah— always  occupied 
with  good  works.  Always  with  your  hand  in  some 
great  undertaking.     In  secret,  too. 

[.S7(r  protests,  laughing] 

Mrs.  Travehs  [doing  towards  the  entrance  door] 
Oh!— I'  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  see  the  sanc- 
tua.ry. 

[DisH.AELi  aeconipanirs  h(r,  holds  the  door  open] 

Not  a  step,  Mr.  Disradi— not  a  st(>p. 

Disraeli.  A  sanctuary  indeeti,  since  you  have 
graced  it. 

Mi{s.  Travers.     Oh,  thank  you. 

Disraeli,  "^'ou  look  charming  to-day — charming. 
[Calling  to  Hascot]     liascot. 
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Mrs.  TuAVEUs.  ().  ,  Jiaiikyou.  (iood-bye.  Good- 
bye. 

[He  nhoir.s  her  qracioiislij,  closes  the  door  and 

stands  there  tfu.tkinij.  He  niidters  ''Ostend,  Os- 
tend."  lie  cotnes  shnrly  to  his  table,  and  inspects 
it  closely  to  see  if  anijthing  has  been  disarranged. 
Finding  nothing,  he  picks  up  the  paper-knife 
and  sitting  down  ftdls  to  thinking  again.  While 
he  is  in  deep  thought  he  abstractedly  beats  a 
tattoo  on  the  table  with  the  paper-knife] 

FoLJAMBK  [Quickly  opens  his  door,  but  starts  back 
on  seeing  Dishaku]  Oh,  I — I  bcf?  your  pardoi  sir. 
I  thouglit  you  called.     [Disappears] 

[DiSHAELl  has  turned  sharply  to  hint  ;  then  looking 
at  the  paper-knife  in  his  hand  he  realises  the 
vse  it  has  been  put  to,  and  that  P'oljamhe  and 
Mi{s.  TuAVKHS  hare  met.  lie  throws  the  knife 
down  in  disgust  and  calls  Chahlk.s] 

Disraeli.     Charles! 

[Charles  and  Clarissa  coyne  in  from  the  balcony] 

[To  Clarissa]  Sorry  to  interrupt  you.  [To 
Charles]     Did  Foljainlx'  ever  bring  those  papers  ? 

CiiARLEt:  [doing  to  his  table  and  sitting]  Oh,  yes. 
Long  ago. 

Disraeli  [Rising]  Ah  1  Why  didn't  you  send 
him  in  with  them  ? 

Charles.  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to  be 
distiifbed. 

Disraeli  [Comii^g  over  to  Charles]  Quite  right. 
Did  he  say  anything  ? 

Charles.     I  thought  him  rather  impertinent. 
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IhiiHAKLl  [Carclrssh/]     Oh?     How? 

(.'lakissa.     Sliali  I  fjo  ? 

DisHAi.Li.     No,  my  dear.     [7'o  Chaklks]     Well? 

CllAHLKs.      He  ;tsk('(i  (lucstions. 

DiSHAKLI.       Yes'.' 

CiiAitLKS  [TiiniitKj  r()itnt{\  But  I  snul)l)(Hl  liiin. 
Finally  ho  had  the  iinpcrliiH-iKc  to  say  you  witc 
seeing  Meyers  al)()Ut  —  [lie  laaL-s  (it  Clauissa  <ind 
st()l)r\ 

DisUAKLI    [Itnp(iti(ntlii\      Well  ? 

Chaulks.  Am  I  to  speak  in  Lady  Clarissa's 
presence  ? 

DiSHAKLI.      Yes,  yes  !     Go  on  ! 

C'hahlks.     About  the  Suez  ("anal. 

DiSHAKLI.     And  what  did  you  say? 

Chaulks  [Rntlur  iit<U<j>innt\  Not  a  word,  of 
course. 

DisKAKLi.  Oh  ■'— [.!//( /■  ii  jxnisc]  Then  how  did 
you  snul)  lum  ? 

CuAULKs  [RepcdliiHj  his  action  tritli  Foljambk]  T 
merely  stood  up  -and  looked  ai  him. 

DisuAKLi  [ThnnriiKj  tip  his  hands  in  horror] 
i)h!— 

CiiAHLKs  [AniazKi]     What  '' 

I)isi{AKLi.  What  more  eoul<l  you  have  told  him 
if  y^u  had  talked  an  hour  ? 

CiiAKLKs  [llotli/]  Do  you  aeeuse  me  i.f  speak- 
ing ? 

DiSHAKLI  l>7('r/////|  No,  sir.  I  aeeuse  you  of 
holding  your  tongue  too  elociuently. 

Chahlks.     Oil,  well!     He  is  easily  muzzled. 

DiSHAKLI.       How  ? 

I'liAHLKs.  Tut  him  on  his  p-irole.  I'll  fetch  him. 
[lie  (jots  qiiirkiij  toircinls  FoLJa.MBk's  (luor\ 
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Disraeli  [Ringing]  Ah!  Capital!  Fetch  him 
by  all  means. 

[Charles  goes  out] 
Disraeli.     Mr.  Tearlc  !     Mr.  Tearle  ! 

[Tearle  appears] 
Send  for  the  senior  Queen's  messenger  at  once, 
[Tearle  exit] 

Clarissa  [Who  has  been  watching  intently]  Has 
Charles  made  a  mistake  ? 

Disraeli.  A  horrible  one,  ^^I'd  Charles  who 
re-enters]     Well?     He's  not  there  ? 

Charles  [Crestfallen]     He  is  not  in  his  room,  sir. 

Disraeli.  No  ?— Shall  I  tell  you  where  he  is? 
He  is  at  Victoria  St  tion,  catching  the  ten-thirty 
express  on  his  way  to  Ostend,  to  Triebte,  and  so  to 
Alexandria. 

Charles  [Alarjned]    Sir!     Who  is  he? 

Disraeli,     He  is  Mrs.  Traver's  husband. 
[Clarissa  and  Charles  vtter  a  cry  of  amazement] 

Yes!  He  and  she  are  agents — spies — sent  here  to 
discover — what  you  have  told  them. 

Charles.     Have  him  arrested  ! 

Disraeli.     On  what  grounds  ?     What  has  he  done  ? 

Charles.  Why  did  you  employ  him,  knowing  he 
was  a  spy  ? 

Disraeli,  Because  I  knew  it !  Because  I  wanted 
to  have  him  under  my  eye !  For  week  s  he  has  been 
seen  entenng  this  room  secretly.  I  knew  it.  [In- 
dicating papers  on  flie  table]     F\e  \  .u\  traps  for  him — 
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letters  for  him  to  read.  I  had  him  on  a  false  scent, 
when  you — 

C'nAHLKS  \Miscr<thli/\     When  I  blundered — 

DisuAKLi.     When  you  lost  eontrol  of  your  nuiscles. 

C'haklks.     Is  there  nothinff  I  can  say  or  do  ? 

DisHAKLi.     I  fear  not. 

Clarissa.  Will  you  tell  us  why  silence  is  so 
important  —  ? 

DisiiAKLi.     Oil,  now  it's  of  no  importance  whatever. 

[Clarissa  sits  in  DisitAKLi's  chair  behind  the 
tabic  dcspairinglii] 

Yes — [To  Chaulks]  You  ought  to  know,  so  that 
in  future 

Chaklls  [Miserabbj]  Future !  What  future  is 
there  for  me  ? 

DisuAKLi.  So  that  in  future  you  may  control 
your  features  as  well  as  your  tongue.     Sit  down  ! 

[Chaulics  sits  at  the  right  of  the  table.  Disuaeli 
stan>ls  facing  him.  Clarissa  and  Charles 
listen  to  him  itdently] 

Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  I'^gypt,  is  under  the 
impression  he  is  llamescs  the  (Jreat  ;  but  the  only 
Pyramiil  he  has  raised  is  a  pyramid  of  debt.  Egypt 
is  a  dry  bone,  out  of  which  he  has  sucked  the  last 
ounce  of  marrow.  The  last  assets  he  has  are  the 
controlling  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  these  he  is 
dying  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  France  built 
the  canal,  but  is  too  poor  to  buy  it.  Russia  covets 
it  as  a  means  of  snatching  at  India;  l']ngland,  as  a 
means  of  defending  it.  Both  pretiMid  the  purcha.se 
is  the  last  thing  they  are  thinking  of;  both  are 
watching  each  other  like  cats;    and   Ismail  sits  and 
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waits  for  the  cat   to  jump.     [With  (iiiphu.^is]     These 
shares  I  moan  to  liavc ! — 

C'lahihsa  «//^/ Cii  A      i:s.     Ali ! 

DisuAKLi.  'I'lio  tiik  of  l.iifrlaiid  refused  to  back 
nie  ;  but  to-day  Meyers  has  >.Mveii  nie  a  l)lank  checjuo 
I  thought  the  \hiu\x.  '\as  done.  Hut  now  Foljuiube 
knows— Russia  knows.  In  a  week  Foljainbe  will 
be  in  Cairo,  and  wh,  U'ver  sum  1  offei-  he  will  double. 
Now  do  you  see  (he  imjiortan    •  of  i    .' 

CuAitLES.     And  all  because  1  was  startled  ! 

Disraeli.     Yes. 

C'LAitissA.     Is  ther>  no  remedy  ? 

DisHAKLi.     Of  .  ouise  there  i- 

Chaklks  [K<   'n-lu]     What,  sir?     What  ? 

DisuAKLi.  i  must  Stud  ■  man  to  the  Khedive 
with  unlimited  powt,s;  ready  to  outbid  anything, 
and  ready  to  pay  on  the  nail. 

Chaiu.ks.     What  must  be  the  man's  (lualifications  ? 

DisiiAKLi.  An — !  A  strong,  suave,  silent  man; 
subtle  and   cunning;    fighting  wiliness   with   wiliness. 

[C'lahissa  hows  her  hcnd  on  the  loblr  in  leiirs] 

Chaklks  [Anxiously]     Have  you  such  a  man,  sir? 

Disuakli  {Sluirj)ly]  I've  sent  for  him.  [To 
Clahissa  who  is  iceeping  sHoflij]  Why,  /ild,  what 
is  the  matter?  [He  cumes  to  fur,  qnickhj]  What  is 
it,  Clarissa  ? 

Clakissa.  Oh,  don't  take  any  notice!  I  am 
childish  this  morning.  1  suppos(>  it  is  disa|)point- 
ment.  For  a  moment —wliile  you  were  sjx'aking  — 
I  had  hopetl— that  perhaps— [»S7;f  /,s-  looking  at 
Chahles] 

Chahles  [Distressed]  Ah,  don't  say  it,  Clarissa! 
Don't  say  it  ! 
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Disraeli  [Looking  <it  C'nAitLKs,  <iti<l  six'dking  slowly 
hut  with  groiriiKj  ciithusiasni]  Vcs.  Do  say  it, 
Clarissa.  Do  say  it.  Hccaiisc  there  is  another  kind 
of  a  man  whn  niiirlit  be  twice  as  useful. 

Clarissa  [AV/^/r/7//l     What  kind   -  ? 

DisuAKLl  [('DiniiKj  toward  Chaulks]  A  man  so 
honest  thai  the  rogues  would  tiiink  him  a  rogue;  so 
truihful  tiiat  they'd  sw(\ir  he  was  lying;  so  simple 
tliat  they'd  never  fathom  him    - 

Chaulks  [Ri.'<iN(j  indiijiuuilly]  Why  laugh  at  me, 
sir  ?     I  feel  my  folly  bitterly  enough  ! 

Disuakli.     Wiiat  is  the  malt<T,  Deeford  ? 

Chahlks.  Disgust — utter  disgust  with  myself. 
And  despair. 

[Teaklk  appcurs] 

Disuakli.     Why  despair  ? 

Teaulk.     The  (^ueen  s  messenger! 

Disuakli  [Shiirply]  Not  wanted !  [To  Chaules] 
You  are  the  man  ! 

[Exit  Tkaule] 

[Chaul::s  (vtd  Clarissa  utter  (i  cry  of  amazement] 

CiiARLKs.  I — ?  I,  to  l)e  trusted  with  this  mission 
after  what  I  have  done? 

DiSRAKLi.     Why  not  ? 

Chaklks.  Am  I  the  man  you  want  ?  Ah,  j'ou 
know  I'm  noi .  I  ai  '  a  useless,  conceited  idler-  a 
perfect  and  complete  fool! 

Disuakli.  Well— granting  that — [To  Clarissa] 
I  didn't  say  it  —  [to  Cuaulks]  but  granting  that,  that 
is  a  very  good  reascm  for  sending  you. 

Charles.     Hut  I  have  failed  already  ! 

Disraeli.  Nearly  all  my  successes  in  life  are 
founded  on  previous  failures.     ( )n  your  own  showing 
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nobody  will  suspect  you.  You  havo  only  to  meet 
all  the  cunning  with  that  stolid  British  face  of  yours, 
and  the  schemers  will  be  disarmed.  Come  !  Will  you 
go? 

Chahles  [Enthu.nastically]     Will  I  go  ? 

CLAitissA  [Rising  excHedUj  and  coming  towards 
Chaules]     Ah! 

DisKAKLi.  Aha!  There's  your  man  of  action, 
Clarissa!  [Slowly  to  Chaulks]  I  warn  you!  There 
will  be  grave  danger !     Are  you  ready  to  meet  it  ? 

Chaules.     Gladly ! 

DiSKAELi.     I  mean — danger  of — death  ! 

Charles  [Quietly]     Yes,  sir  ! 

Clarissa  [Looking  at  Charles,  repeats  the  word 
with  a  new  horror]     Death  ! 

Disraeli  [To  her]  Every  step  of  the  way — every 
hour  of  the  day— danger  lurking  wi  every  seductive 
disguise.  When  once  he  is  in  Egypt,  if  his  errand  be 
known,  his  life  will  not  be  worth  a  moment's  purchase. 

Clarissa  [Hfr  eyes  fixed  on  Charles]  I  didn't 
know — I  didn't  know  ! 

Disraeli  [Tenderly  grave]  Clarissa,  my  child, 
do  you  forbid  him  to  go  ? 

Clarissa.     I — I  cannot  forbid. 

Disraeli.  Oh  yes,  you  can.  He  shall  obey  you. 
But  think  a  moment.  If  you  forl)id  him,  and  he 
obeys,  and  I  send  that  other  man-  how  will  you 
feel  ? 

Charles  [Appealing  softly]     ( 'lari.ssa  ! 

[The  two  men  watch  her  in'ently] 

Clari3S.\  [After  a  struggle  with  herself ;  bravely, 
simply]     You  must  go  ! 

Disraeli  and  Charles  [Together]     Ah! 
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DisHAiLi.  W'fll  flout'!  [Iff  /*"/'/.s'  (»it  his  handfi  : 
she  coiiKx  tit  him\  I  think  I  ni:iy  tell  him — may  I 
not  ? — there  is  a  great  reward  awaiting;  his  return. 

IClahissa  bou-s  her  head] 

It'  I  succeed  ? 

T(i     C'lahissa]     Whether     lie     succeed 


ClIAHLKS. 

Disk  A  1.1.1 
or  fail,  eh  ? 


[Slw  sdbbingltj  asseitt.s] 

Good!  Now  then.  [To  C'haklks]  When  shall 
you  he  ready  to  start  ?  [He  goes  to  his  chair  behind 
the  tabU'  and  sih] 

CiiAKi.Ks  [luithiisidstiadly]  I  think  I  could  start 
t!ie  day  after  to-morrow. 

DisnAKi.i.  Capital!  That  will  make  the  under- 
taking so  much  more  interesting. 

("iiAHLKs  [Fnnoceidhj]     How  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Di.sHAKLi.  Why,  your  friend,  Foljambe,  will  have 
forty-eight  hours'  start  with  Ismail.  [lie  takes  up  a 
Coidiiienhd  Jiradshair  and  consults  it] 

Chaklks.     You  mean  I  shall  be  too  late  ? 

DisKAKLi.     I  am  trying  to  convey  that  im^.  tision. 

Chaklks.     Well— to-morrow,  then,  if  it  must  be  I 

DisHAKi.i.  That's  Ix'tter! — but  Foljambe  can  do 
a  great  deal  in  a  day. 

Chai{I.i;s.  \\'ell !  [Opening  and  looking  at  his  watch] 
— there's  a  night  mail  to-night  at  nine. 

Diskakli  ir/(/.s///<7  CuAHLKs's  icotck]     Now  ! 

CuMihKi^  [lietrildered]     Now?     You  don't  mean — ? 

I)isi{ai;li.     I  mean  in  ten  minutes. 

Chaklks.  But  my  luggage — !  I  shan't  even 
have  a  ch-an  collar ! 
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Disraeli.     Damn    your    collar!     [Rapidly]     Catch 
the   Dover   Express  from   Charine;   Cross.     You'll   bo 
in  Marseilles  to-morrow  morning  and  in  Cairo  a  day 
,      ahead  of  Foljamhe     a  day  ahead  ! 
I         Chahles  [Striking  the  table]     Hy  .Jove,  I'll  do  it  ! 

Disraeli  [Striking  the  table  harder]  Of  course 
you  will !  Now,  children,  say  pood-bye  to  each  other, 
I'll  write  your  instructions.  [lie  7nakes  as  if  to  write  ; 
he  looks  at  the  lovers  irhn  are  standing  overwhelmed 
with  shyness,  get-^  up,  and  exit  through  the  door  on  the  left 

Chakles  [Co7ning  quickly  to  Clahihsa]  Clarissa — 
did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Disraeli  said  just  now — the 
hope  he  held  f)Ut  of  a  reward  '.' 

Clarissa.     If  he  had  not  said  it,  I  should  have. 

Charles  [Taking  her  hands  in  his]  The  reward 
will  be  mine  if  I  succeed  ? 

Clarissa.     Or  if  you  fail. 

Charles.     Clarissa  !     Do  you  love  me  then  ? 

Clarissa  [Earnestly]     I  love  you. 

Charles.     Ah  !     What  courage  you  give  me  ! 

Clarissa.  I  shall  need  courage,  too !  If  any- 
thing happens  to  you,  it  will  have  been  my  doing. 

Charles.  If  anything  good  happens  to  me,  or  I 
do  anything  good,  that  will  have  been  your  doing. 

Clarissa.     Charles,  is  that  true  '? 

Charles.  You  know  it  is !  Haven't  you  changed 
me  already?  You  said  I  had  made  giant  strides; 
who  but  you  urged  me  on  ? 

Clarissa.  And  the  stronger  you  grow,  the  weaker 
I  become. 

Charles  [Clasping  her  to  him]     Xo,  no  ! 

Clarissa  [Looking  up  into  his  fare,  with  her  head 
on  his  shoulder]     Oh,  but  I  like  it  ! 
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Chahlks  [Willi  pldi/fiil  repnxtclil  A  wcok  ago  you 
ilUln't  love  riic. 

Clahihsa.  That  wasn't  you.  That  was  the  man 
wlio  "aihunhratcd." 

CuAKLKs  [Wincing]     Don't  ! 

Claiussa  [LitiKjhinfi]  Such  a  Ix'autiful  word. 
But  I  know  one  more  hrautiful. 

C'llAULKS.       Wliat  ? 

Clahissa.     Hope ! 

[DisHAKLi  enters  with  various  papers] 

Disraeli.     Tiinc'.s  up! 

Chahlk.s.     Ready,  sir. 

DisnAKLi.  Here  is  all  you  nood— money,  in- 
structions and  [Displnijinq  a  green  paper]  a  code  for 
telegrams.  I  keep  the  (iui)licate.  Now  be  off! 
[-4.S'  C'liAHLKs  turns  (o  Clauissa]  No,  no--!  De- 
partures should  l)e  sudden.  [lie  takes  Charle-s's 
arm  and  leads  him  to  door  down  R.]     Good  luck  ! 

Charles.     CJood-bye ! 

Clarissa  [Through  her  tears — bravely]     Good  luck! 

Charles  [Waring  to  her]     Good-bye  ! 

[Exit  Charles] 

Disraeli.  Good  luck  !  [Stands  at  the  door  looking 
after  him]     Ah—  !     [lie  turns  to  Clarissa]     Now  ! 

Clarlssa  [Disconsolately]  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Disraeli  [Thinking  it  over]     Come  for  a  drive. 

Clarissa.  Oh!  You  are  heartless! — How  long 
will  it  be  before  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Disraeli.     Three  weeks. 

Clarissa.     How  am  I  to  wait  ? 

Disraeli.     How  am  /  to  wait  ? 
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Clarissa.     Vou  !     '^'ou  don't  Invo  him. 

DisKAKLi.  No  •.'  'I'licn  why  (hd  I  send  him  " - 
Listen.  Yon  shall  come  to  IInf>;hondcn  and  we'll 
wait  toficthcr. 

Clahissa.     But  three  weeks!     It 's  impossible  ! 

DisUAKLi  [W'llh  a  siKhhn  idea]     Do  as  I  mean  to. 

Clahi.ssa  [luujt'rhi]     What  ? 

DisHAKLi.  Come  into  the  country  and  feed 
peacocks. 

Clakiksa  [With  great  (lisgiist]     Peacocks! 

DiSHAKLi  [Linking  his  arm  in  hers  and  hading  her 
nut  rapidly]  \'(>ry  noble  and  intelligent  birds,  I 
assure  you. 


CURTAIN 
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ACT  III 


At  Hughenden. 

Disraeli's  study.  A  cosy  oak-panelled  room  with 
Ic  ge  French  windows,  looking  out  on  a  bright  garden. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  are  some  silhouettes  ;  also  a  convex 
mirror.  There  is  a  large  writing-table  at  right  angles  to 
the  spectator  ;  in  front  of  it  is  a  revolving  chair  ;  an 
ordinary  chair  is  at  the  left  corner  of  it.  There  is  a 
sofa  facing  the  spectator.  A  fender-seat  in  front  of 
the  fireplace.  Around  the  walls  are  bookcases  all  built 
into  the  walls  and  filled  with  books.  A  fine  autumn 
morning.  The  light  in  the  room  is  soft  and  subdued  ; 
outside  it  is  brilliant.  One  door  in  the  left  corner, 
another  in  the  right. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  Disraeli,  wearing  an  old 
soft  hat,  an  old  coat,  old  boots,  and  carrying  a  spade, 
is  seen  ■  standi7ig  in  the  window  throwing  some  seed 
which  he  takes  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  coat  to  the  peacocks, 
which,  however,  are  not  seen. 

Disraeli  [Coming  down,  laughing]  Xo,  no!  No 
fighting  !    There's  plenty  for  all  of  you  ! 

[Potter,  the  old  gardener,  comes  to  the  window] 

Potter.  Hey,  master,  wheer  be  going  with  that 
spade  ? 
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Disraeli.     BU'hs  my  soul ! 

PoTTKU.     And  them  dirty  boots! 

DisuAKLi  [doing  up  to  Potter  and  licing  him  the 
f>pude]     Splendid  morniiiff's  work,  eh,  Potter  ? 

Potter.  Don't  bhiine  me  if  you've  caught  your 
death. 

Disraeli  [(letting  .shoes  out  of  cupboard]     Why  ? 

Potter.  "Fis  well  knowed  you  ought  to  be  in 
your  bed. 

Disraeli  [Hanging  his  old  hat  in  the  cupboard  and 
taking  out  his  .shoes]     Whj'  ?     I'm  not  ill. 

Potter.  Yes,  you  are.  Mortal  bad  you  are. 
Sez  so  in  print. 

Disraeli  [Amused]  Oh?  Where?  [He  sits  and 
changes  hi.s  shoes.  He  throws  the  old  ones  out  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor] 

Potter.  I  read  it  wi'  my  own  eyes.  Last  night's 
Globe. 

Disraeli.  A  highly  respectable  sheet.  What  does 
it  say  ? 

Potter.  Fears  you're  werry  unwell,  and  says 
Doctor  Willums  hev  a-bin  .seed  going  in  and  out  here. 
[Remembering]  An'  that  be  true,  too — for  Doctor 
Willums,  he  just  drove  by  an'  left  th's  here  bottle  o' 
stuff  for  'ee,  sir. 

[diving  him  a  bottle  of  medicine] 

Disraeli.  Oh ! — for  Lady  Beaconsfield.  Very 
good  of  them  to  be  so  an.xious.  Doctor  Williams  has 
been  here  twice,  to  see  Lady  Beaconsfield;    who  had 

il     itUiiiiii^     lit  ,       iiii'^i     iii^iL  ^     ^iii.        [lix:.     p'tuLcc 

on  the  mantelpiece] 

Potter.     Them  London  newspapers  ! 
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[Enter  Bascot  from  the  right,  with  a  tray,  on 
which  is  a  i^mall  coffee-pot,  etc.  An  expression 
of  disiyiay  passes  over  his  face  as  he  notices  the 
old  boots  on  the  floor.  He  looks  hopelessly  at 
Disraeli,  and  goes  on  behind  him  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  table] 

Disraeli.  Ah !  my  coffoo !  [Sits  at  the  table. 
Pleasantly]     Good  morning,  Bascot. 

Bascot  [Noticing  Disraeli's  coat  with  increased 
horror]     Good  morning,  sir  ! 

Disraeli.     Is  your  mistress  stirring  ? 

Bascot.  I  believe  so,  sir.  [Picks  up  the  boots 
and  takes  them  to  the  cupboard] 

Disraeli.     And  Lady  Clarissa  ? 

Bascot.     Yes,  sir. 

Potter  [Pointing  off]    Here  be  Postman  Flooks. 

[Bascot  takes  Disraeli's  black  velvet  coat  out  of 
the  cupboard] 

Disraeli.     Good ! 

Bascot  [Holding  up  the  coat]  May  I  respect  fully 
suggest — your  coat,  sir  ? 

Disraeli.     Oh,  but  this  l,  .^o  comfortable  ! 

Bascot  [With  a  discreet  cough]  Postman  Flooks 
is  coming,  sir. 

Disraeli  [*Sw//e.s]  Quite  right,  Bascot  ;  must  keep 
up  appearances.     [He  changes  his  coat] 

[Floors  comes  on  at  the  back  from  the  left,  fries 
to  come  in,  but  is  prevented  by  Potter,  irho 
points  to  his  muddy  boots] 

Flouks.     Good  inurning,  IVIr,  Disraeli. 
Disraeli    [Coming    to    his    table]     Good    morning, 
Mr.  Flooks.     Heavy  bag  this  morning  ? 
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Floors.     Not  so  heavy  as  usual  this  morning,  sir. 
DiSRAKLi.     Thank  goodness! 

[Bascot  tnke!^  the  bag  from  Floors  and  hand.'^  it 
to  DisuALLi,  irho  unlocks  it  and  pours  out  the 
letters] 
Thank  you,  Bascot.     Wife  pretty  well,  Mr.  Flocks  ? 
PYooRs.     Pretty  midcUin',  sir. 
DisuAELL     And  the  twins  ? 

Floors.     Twins    is    alius    healthy.     Glad    to    see 
you're  about  so  early!     Heard  you  was  poorly,  sir! 
Potter  [At  windon-]    There! 
Disraeli  [To  Floors]     What,  you,  too  ? 
Floors.     Village  was  main  upsft  about  it,  sir. 
Disraeli  [Sorting  the  letters]     Give  the  village  my 
love,  and  say  I'm  quite  well ;   and  Lady  Beaconsfield 
is  quite  well;   and  the  swans  are  quite  well— and  the 
peacocks  are  extraordinarily  well— eh,  Potter  ? 
Potter  [Gruffaj]     Ay,  drat  'em  ! 
Floors.     Thank  you,  sir.     Good  morning,  sir. 

[Exit  u-ith  Potter] 
Disraeli    [Handing    Bascot    some    letters]     Lady 
Beaconsfield— Lady  Clarissa. 
Bascot.     Thank  you,  sir. 

[Exit] 
[Disraeli  sips  his  coffee  and  desultorily  examines 
his  letters] 
Potter  [Appears  at  the  ivindow  with  two  damaged 

her    ladyship'll    say,    when    she    sees    this,    I    don't 

know. 
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DiSHAKLi  [Hcafling]     Sees  what  ? 

Potter.  Why,  these  'ere  sunflowers  she  set  such 
store  by, 

Disraeli  [Still  reading]  Wliat's  the  matter  with 
them  ? 

Potter.  Ruination's  the  matter.  Peacocks  is  the 
matter! 

Disraeli  [Turning  round]     Peacocks  again  ! 

Potter.     'Tis  peacocks  all  the  time  ! 

[Enter  Clarissa  from  the  right,  Jra^h  as  a  dewy 
rosebud] 

Disraeli.  Ah,  good  morning,  my  dear !  You 
come  in  the  nick  of  time.  Here  is  Potter  scolding 
me  on  account  of  the  poor  peacocks. 

Potter  [Co7ning  appealingly  towards  C'l.\rissa] 
Mornin',  your  Ladyship.  What  I  sez  is,  what's  the 
use  o'  me  and  them  huls  toilin'  and  moilin'  fit  to  bust 
to  keep  the  place  tidy,  when  they  great  ugly  beastes 
is  allowed  to  come  squawkin'  all  over  the  place.  .  .  . 
[Turns  to  go] 

Clarissa  [Laughing]  We  all  have  our  troubles, 
Mr.  Potter. 

Potter  [Turning  back  quickly]  Maybe  so;  but 
they  don't  eat  sunflowers — ugly  toads  ! 

[Exit] 

Clarissa  [Eagerly  ;  at  Disraeli's  shoulder,  alluding 
to  the  letters]    Any  news  ? 

Disraeli  [Casually]     Not  yet. 

Clarissa  [Coming  away  impatiently]  Not  yet ! 
Xot  vet  !  Not  vet  !  It  should  have  come  davs  aso ! 
Shouldn't  it  ?    Shouldn't  it  ?  .  .  . 

Disraeli.     Well — 
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Clahissa.     And    rvory    day    the    cry    has    boon, 

"Not  yot  !"' 

DisuAKLi.  Remember  ihe  task  he  has.  Remem- 
ber  the  (Ufhcuhi(>s.  I 

Clahissa.     And  the  dangers. 

DisKAixi.  No,  no.  Forget  the  dangers.  Have 
vou  breakfasted  ? 

Clarissa.  Breakfasted!  ...  As  if  I  could  break- 
fast !  As  soon  as  eight  o'clock  strikes  I  want  to  be 
iiere,  to  see  the  telegraph  boy  come.  I  want  to  watch 
your  face  as  you  read  the  message. 

DisHAF.Ll  [Wheeling  his  chair  round  to  face  her; 
trhimsically]     Are  you  so  deeply  in  love  ? 

Clarissa  [With  a  tragic  sigh]     Unspeakably  ! 

DisHAKLi  [Drily]  Ah!  I  believe  absence  is  a 
great  elfMiient  of  charm. 

Clarissa  [As  if  she  iroidd  like  to  shake  him]  Oh, 
you—  !     Tell  me  the  news  will  be  good  !     Tell  me  so  I 

Disraeli.     I  hope  it  will  be  good. 

Clarissa.     No,  no ! 

DisuAKLi.     I  am  sure  it  will  be  good. 

Clarissa.  Ah!  That's  better.  You  know,  it's 
quite  dreadful  to  be  as  deeply  in  love  as  I  am  !  Oh, 
I  suppose  that's  a  horrid  thing  to  say.  I'm  sure 
mamma  would  think  it  horrid. 

Disrakli.     I'm  sure  Charles  would  think  it  wasn't. 

Clarissa.  The  point  of  view  does  make  a  differ- 
ence, doesn't  it  '? 

Disrakli.     Enormous!     But  why  is  it  so  dreadful 

t  o  be  in  love  ? 

Clarissa  [Sits  on  the  end  of  the  sofa,  facing  Disraeli] 
It's  disastrous.  It  takes  ail  the  conceit  out  of  one; 
I  u.^ed  to  think  I  was  rather  clever,  and  now  I  don't. 
I  used  to  think— Oh!    wasn't  T  a  wretch?—!  was 
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But    now — now,    I   soo   that 


clpvoror   than   Charles! 
even  a  stupid  man— 
DisHAKLi.     Uni'm ! 

Clarissa.  Xo,  I  do  not  mean  Charles—!  Can  do 
all  sorts  of  thinj;s  a  woman  can't. 

DisUAtLi.     Of  course  he  can.     He  can  whistle. 
Clarissa.     Oh,  so  c^ui  I  !     {And  .she  does] 
Disraeli.     He  can  swear! 
Clarissa.     So  can  I ! 
Disraeli  [Shocked]     No ! 

Clarissa.  I  do— often !  But  I  could  no  more 
have  gone  to  Cairo  alone  and  faced  Ismail — 

Disraeli.  I'm  quite  sure  poor  Ismail  would  have 
collapsed  at  once,  if  you  had.— By  Jove,  why  didn't 
I  think  of  that  ? 

Clarissa.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  iroidd  do. 
If  I  knew  Charles  were  in  danger,  I  would  go  out 
alone  and  save  him  somehow ;  and  if  I  knew  he  were 
ill,  I  would  go  out  and  nurse  him,  and  bring  him 
home. 

Disraeli  [Coming  to  her  and  taking  her  face  in  his 
hands]  And  that  is  what  very  few  men  would  do, 
my  dear  ;  and  so  you  can  think  well  of  yourself  again. 
But  now,  tell  me:  our  little  secret.  [She  makes  room 
for  him.     He  .sits  beside  her] 

Clarissa.     About  Mrs.  Travers  '? 
Disraeli.     Yes.     Have  you  kept  what  you  know 
of  that  admirable  lady  to  yourself  ? 
Clarissa.     Yes. 

Disraeli.     Haven't  even  told  mamma  ? 
Clarissa  [With  mock  solemnity]     Parole  d'honnenr  ! 
Disraeli.     Good.     Have  you  heard  from  her  ? 
Clarissa.     Not    a    sound.     She    is    keeping    very 
quiet. 
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DisHAKLl     (/'(//.sNY'/y/l     Yes.      I     (Ion  t 
who  keep  (piict. 

Clarissa.     Surely     she     can't      do     ("harlos 
misc'Mcf  ? 

DlsUAKl-l.      No.      Hut  should  Charles  have  failed.  .  . 
Claklssa  l//(^//V//(«////vl      He  hasn't  failed! 
DlsKAKLl    [Qinrkh/]     Of    coiu-s*'    he    hasn't.      [Sliffht 
pdiise]     Hut    shniiltl   he   have   failed,   she   might    do   u 
great  d(>al  of  mischief  to  the  scheme. 
Clarissa     (.S7///    inoir     indiijnnnt] 
to    say    you    will    still    carry    out 
Charles—  ? 

DisUAKLl    {Lnyitxj    his    IkukI    on 
do  you   think   the  Hritish   I'.mpire  will  collapse  when 
I    do'i*     No!     Charles    and    I    are    nothing;     we    are 
only  oiling  the  wheels.     Hut  it's  my  duty  to  sec  that 
no   dust    gets   into   them,   and   so    I    have   persuaded 
Mrs.  Travors  to  come  here — 
Clarissa  [Amazed]     Here — ! 
Disraeli.     And  help  you  feed  the  peacocks. 
Clarissa.     Here  ?     Why  ? 

Disraeli.  I  want  to  have  that  ravishing  creature 
where  I  can  see  her.  [He  rises  and  moves  towards 
the  window] 

Clarissa.  Hut  how  (Hd  you  persuade  her  ? 
Disraeli  [Turning  to  her]  When  the  telegram 
from  Charles  failed  to  come,  I  threw  out  hints  he 
had  succeeded.  She  is  perishing  to  know  the  truth. 
She  leapt  at  Lady  Beaconsfield's  invitation.  Sho  is 
coming  here  to-day. 

Clarissa  [Laughing]  What  a  pity  Hughendcn 
has  no  dungeon  ! 

Disraeli.  No,  the  garden  is  better.  I  couldn  t 
see  her  in  a  dungeon. 
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morning, 
Have 
Dizzy. 


[Enter  Ladv  Hkaconsfiki.d  from  (he  riqht.  She 
is  rather  /xile  and  frail  laokuig.  She  brtngs  an 
open  letftr.     C'laiussa  rises] 

Ladv     Rkacowskikld     \('heerih^\    (lood 
Dizzy  ! 

DisHAKLi  [Tenderlij]     Maiy  Ann,  my  dear! 
you  had  a  good  niglit  ? 

Ladv    Bkaconsfikld.     Of   course    I    have. 
Slept  hke  a  top. 

Disrakli.     Sure  ? 

Ladv  Beaco.nsfield  [To  Clarissa]  Now,  CLirissa, 
listen  to  him!  He  doubts  everybody's  word.  He 
doubts  mine ! 

Disr.\kli.  I  never  can  believe  anything  you 
say  about  yourself.  [To  Clarissa  acros}<  Ladv 
Bkacoxsfikld  taking  Ladv  Bea(  o.nsfikld's  left 
hand]  Do  you  know  what  this  foolish  woman 
did  a  little  while  ago  ?  She  drove  to  the  House 
of  Commons  with  me  one  night  when  I  had  to 
make  a  very  important  speech.  The  footman 
slammed  the  carriage  door  and  crushed  her  finger 
in  it  — 

Clarissa  [With  a  cry]     Oh  ! 

Disraeli.  Yes !  This  poor  finger.  And  because 
she  knew  how  distress(>d  I  should  be,  she  never 
uttered  a  .'^ound,  but  bore  the  agony  unflinchingly— 
and  I  knew  nothing  about  it  fill  I  got  home.  [He 
ki.'^ses  the  finger] 

Clarissa.     Oh,  how  wonderful ! 

Lady  Beacoxsfikld  [Coming  over  to  Clarissa] 
^.or^scriSc!  uait  till  you"if  married,  my  dear.  You'll 
be  doing  just  as  wonderful  things  all  the  time,  and 
thinking  just  as  little  of  them. 
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Disraeli.  Well,  if  you've  spoken  the  truth,  you 
shall  have  your  morning's  offering. 

[He  goes  into  the  garden] 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [Quickly]  Clarissa!  Never 
allude  to  my  health  b(>foie  Dizzy!  Promise!  It 
worries  him  ;  and  Heaven  knows  he  has  worries 
enough,  without  that. 

Clarissa.     Oh,  but  is  anything  the  maiter  ? 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  Nothing— nothing  to  make 
a  fuss  about.  Doctor  Williams  says  I  must  be  very 
careful.  I  tan.  So  that's  all  right.  Now,  mind! 
Not  a  word  to  Dizzy  ! 

Clarissa.     The  crushed  finger  again  '? 

L\DY  Beaconsfield.  Yes!  Gladly.  Every  day 
for  his  sake ! 

[Re-enter  Disraeli /row  the  garden,  with  a  rose] 

Disraeli.  The  last  rose  of  summer.  [He  hands 
it  to  Lady  Beaconsfield] 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  Thank  you,  Dizzy.  [They 
kiss]     Now,  you  must  attend  to  business. 

[Disraeli  sits  at  his  desk,  Lady  Beaconsfield 
stands  over  him.  Clarissa  goes  to  the  irindow, 
meets  Potter,  u-ho  gives  her  flowers  and  exit. 
She  comes  hack,  climbs  on  the  fender-stool  and 
arranges  them  in  vases] 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [Alluding  to  the  letter  she  had 
brought]  Lady  Probert  asks  us  to  dine  on  Thursday 
week. 

Disraeli.  Ladv  Probert  ?  That's  rather  amus- 
ing! Sir  Michael  denounces  me,  and  thunders 
against  me,  and — asks  me  to  dinner ! 
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Lady  Beaconsfielt).     Shall  I  decline  ? 

Disraeli.     Are  you  strong  enough  to  go  ? 

Ladv  Beaco.nsfjeld.  You  absurd  man!  I  am 
strong  enough  to  go  anywhere.  You  are  trying  to 
make  me  out  an  old  woman.  Why,  the  Proberts' 
country  place  is  only  just  outside  our  gates;  it's  not 
a  three  minutes'  drive. 

Dishaeli.  Then  make  friends  with  the  Mannnon 
of  unrighteousness,  and  accept. 

[Enter  Bascot.  bearing  o  telegram  on  a  salver] 

Bascot.     Telegram,  sir ! 

Clahissa  [Jumping  off  the  fender-seat  with  a  great 
cry]     0'  ! 

Disraeli  [Calmly  to  Bascot]     Thank  you. 

[Pause,  u'hile  Bascot  takes  away  the  breakfast 
tray  deliberately  and  exit] 

Clarissa  [Impatiently]  Open  it !  Open  it  !  Open 
it! 

Disraeli  [Opening  the  envelope]  ALary  Ann — 
just  look  after  that  silly  child  while  I  read  this  telegram 
from  my  tailor. 

[He  reads  the  telegram  slowly,  while  the  two  women 
iratch  him  intently.  His  face  lights  up  with  a 
great  joy] 

Ah—! 

Clarissa  [Breaking  away  from  Lady  Beacons- 
field]     For  pity's  sake ! 

Disraeli.     It  is  from  Cairo. 

Clarissa  [Crossiitg  to  Disraeli  ;  eagerly]  What 
does  he  say  '.'' 

[Disraeli  hands  her  the  telegram] 
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Clarissa  [Reads]  "Tlie  ccltTv  is  ripe  to  dig." 
[She  looks  up  utterly  bewildcrcdl 

[DisKAKLi,  laughing,  opens  the  drawer  of  his 
writing-table  and  takes  out  a  green  paper  code, 
like  the  one  hi-  gave  ("haklks  in  Act  II] 

Lady  Bkacoxsfikld  [Takes  the  telegram  from 
Clarissa  and  reads.]  "Tlic  ccU'ry  is  ripe  to  dip." 
Well!  I  must  say,  I  hardly  think  he  need  have  gone 
to  the  expense  of — 

Clarissa  [Realising  that  it  is  a  code  message,  snatches 
the  telegram  from  Lady  Bkacgnsfield  and  turns  to 
Disraeli]     V/hat  does  it  mean  ? 

Disraeli  [Risin-j]  A  great  deal  more  than  it  says. 
Look. 

Clarissa.     What's  that  ? 

Disraeli.     A  copy  of  the  code  I  gave  him.     Look! 

[The  two  women  come  close  to  him] 

"The  celery  is  ripe  to  dig."     The  parallel  sentence  : 

"The  Suez  Canal  purchase  is  completed  and  the 
cheque  accepted." 

Lady  Beacoxsfield.     Dizzy! 

Disraeli  [With  immense  joy\     Yes! 

Clarissa.     He  has  succeeded  ? 

Disraeli.     Superbly ! 

Clarissa  [Rreaking  into  .sobs]  Oh,  thank  God ! 
Thank  God  !     [Sinks  on  sofa] 

Lady  Beacoxsfield  [Turning  to  her]     Clarissa  ! 

Disraeli.     Let  hvv  cry,  my  tiear  ;  it's  worth  it. 

Lady  Beacoxsfield  [To  Disraeli]  How  glad 
vou  must  be ! 

Disraeli.  Glad! — For  now  that  other  dream  of 
mi'^e  will  be  realised. 
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my     sovereign 

lOriipress       of 

Mary  ?— Mary, 


Laky  Beacoxsfield.     What  dream  ? 

DisiUELi      [I/ispired]      To     make 
Empress  of  India  ! 

Lady      Beacoxsfield       [Hushed] 
India  !  .  .  . 

DisHAELi.  It  sounds  well,  eh, 
you  shall  be  my  messenger  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
You,  Lady  Beaconsfield,  shall  carry  the  news  to  our 
belovetl  Queen.  And  you  shall  be  there,  and  you 
shall  be  proud,  when  I  stand  up  to  announce  the  new 
title  to  Her  Majesty's  Faithful  Conunons ! 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [Wistfully]  Yes !— Dizz)-— 
when  will  that  be  ? 

Disraeli.  Oh!  some  time  must  elapse.  [Allud- 
ing to  the  telegram,  which  he  lays,  icith  the  code,  on 
the  writing-table]  T!  is  must  be  formally  ratified. 
Popular  feeling  must  be  created,  the  party  educated. 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [More  wistfully  ;  sadly,  but 
with  a  smile]     Make  haste,  Dizzy. 

Disraeli  [Laughing]     You  impatient  woman  ! 

Clarissa    [Recovering]     Will    Charles    come    back 


soon,  now 


Disraeli.  Another  impatient  woman!  ...  I 
must  telegraph  this  to  ]\Ieyers.     [He  sits  at  his  table] 

Lady  Beaconsfield.     Yes !  .  .  . 

DisRAM.i  [M'riting]  He  made  it  possible.  [With 
a  ichimswal  glance  over  his  shoulder]  Another  Jew, 
Mary  ! — There'll  be  a  peerage  for  him.  How  furious 
poor  old  Probert  will  be!  [Ifc  reads]  "Hugh 
Meyers,  London  Wall.  The  Suez  Canal  purchase  is 
completed,  and  the  checjue  accepted." 

[Lady   Beaconsfield  goes   up  to  the   window  to 
conceal  her  tears] 
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Clarissa  [Coming  to  hitn  iinpotivnthi]  You  have 
not  answcrc'il  my  (juc'stion.  Will  Charles  come  home 
soon  ? 

HlSRAKLi  [Turning  to  her]  Yos !  with  trumpets 
blowing,  drums  beating,  flags  flying.  .  .  . 

Clauissa.  Oh !  I  don't  care  anything  about 
that  ! 

Disuakli.     And  wedding  bells  ringing! 

Ladv  Bkaconsfikld  [At  the  winiloir,  looking  off] 
A  station  cab!     Can  that  be  Mrs.  Travers  ? 

Disraeli  [Suddenly  arrested.  Rising  icith  the 
telegram  he  has  been  writing  in  his  hand]  Mrs. 
Travers!  We  can't  have  Mrs.  Travers  here  now  I 
She'd  worm  this  out  of  us  in  five  minutes.  She'd 
see  it  on  all  our  faces. 

Lady  Bkacoxsfipxd  [Laughing]  Oh,  Dizzy ! 
You  made  me  invite  her! 

DisRAKLi.  Get  rid  of  her.  Send  her  away ! 
Kill  her  !     [Laughing  protest  from  the  ladies] 

[Enter  Bascot  with  a  card  on  a  salver] 

Lady  Beacoxsfield.     Dizzy ! 

Disraeli.     Both  of  you.     Set  your  wits  to  work. 
Tell    her — tell    her    I'm    very    ill — very    ill    indeed! 
[He  re(nls  the  card]     [Excitedly]     Hvigh  Meyers!     It's 
Hugh  Meyers!     [To  Bascot]     Show  him  in  at  once! 

[Exit  Bascot] 

That's  splendid!  Is  it  possible  he  has  heard  the 
news  '.'' 

Clarissa.     Can  Charles  have  cabled  to  him  ? 

Disi'.AKL!  \1I ion_i)rousiii\  ]V() !  These  financiers 
know  everything  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  If  he's  come 
to  tell  us,  don't  spoil  his  effect  ;    don't  tell  him.     I'll 
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spring  it  on  him.     [He  foiirishrs  the  telegram  nud  then 
ylaces  it  on  the  table] 

[Bascot  shows  in  Mu.  Meyers,  ffe  is  obviously 
in  great  mental  distress  ;  Dish.\eli  meets  him  ; 
Bascot  exit] 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Movers.  DcliglitcMl  to  sec 
you  !  .  .  . 

Meyers  [Bowing  to  one  and  the  other]  (lood 
morning— or— good  morning. 

DisHAELi.     What  happy  wind—  ? 

Meyeh.  (an  I  have  a  fow  minutos  in  private  with 
vou,  sir  ? 

Disraeli  [Implying  that  the  ladies  are  aequainled 
with  the  circumstances]     Oh, — those  ladies  arc — 

Meyers.     P'orgive  mo,  if  I  insist. 

Disraeli  [Struck  by  his  manner]  AVhy  ...  of 
course  .  .  .  Mary  .  .  .  ?  [(;oes  to  the  door  on  the 
right,  and  opens  {t] 

Lady  Beacoxsfield  [.l,s  she  passes  Meyers] 
You  will  stay  to  luncheon  ? 

Meyers.  I  am  sorry  that  is  impo.ssible.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Lady  Beacoxsfield  [Also  struck  by  his  manner] 
Come,  Clarissa. 

Exeunt  Lady  Beacoxsfield  and  Clarissa] 
[Meyers  comes  towards  the  sofa] 

Disraeli  [Ileartihi  ;  coming  over  to  the  writing- 
table  anil  picking  up  the  telegram  for  an  instant]     Mr. 

Meyers,  I  was  just  about  to  send  you  a  telegram— 
ATi-^-i'i...    r  \'../    /,.    j.„    I _,^   J- I  ■  I  ■     ,1     ^^_ 

moment,  sir.     I  want  you  to  hoar  mo  first.     What  I 
have  come  to  say — 
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Disraeli  [Putting  doirn  the  telegram,  coming  to 
him  and  looking  at  him  kccnli/ ;  then,  noticing 
his  agitated  condition]  Oh  ?  [Quietly]  Well,  sit 
down — sit  down. 

[Meyers  drops  mechanically  on  the  end  of  the 
sofa.  Disraeli  brings  a  chair  from  behind  it 
and  sits  beside  hitn] 

Disraeli  [Gently]     Well  ? 

MiVERS.  I  don't  know  how  to  toll  you.  It's  so 
much  harder  than  I  expected.  ,  .  . 

Disraeli  [dently]     Well—tell  nie — tell  me. 

Meyers. 
bankrupt. 

Disraeli. 

Meyers. 

Disraeli 


I — I — Mr.    Disraeli — I    am   as   good    as 


What  ?— I  didn't  catch— 
My  house  is  as  good  as  bankrupt, 
[*S/(//'/;f,7]     Bankrupt ! — Meyers     bank- 
rupt ! — Are  you  mad  '? 

Meyers.     I  wish  I  were' 

Disraeli.  You  mean  you  arc  temporarily  pressed  ; 
you  are  in  temporary  difficulties.  .  .  . 

Meyers.  I  mean  what  I  say;  I  mean  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Disraeli.  But— but !  Oh !  the  thing  is  im- 
possible ! 

Meyers.     It  is  the  tr.  th. 

Disi'.AELi.  But  how  ? — A  house  like  yours — an 
historical  firm  ?  Why,  you  might  as  well  say  the 
Bank  of  l'".ngland — 

Meyers.     So  I  should  have  thought — 

"i")if.,,  .  >.i  ■    I  u:..: 1      .!..;■ I  •  J  •!   1 

-I.  icii.ir,!^!    [ii ;.- ,•  ,-.;y    t<;.;;    c-t;iili! ;  I'UJ    over    tilili.       liVtyTiiyi 

Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  ? — what — 
Meyers.     Stop  !    Slop !— It's  not  our  fault— 
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DiSRAKLi  [Masteritig  himself]  Well.  I-Aplain.  I 
am  waiting— 

-Mkvkks.  Ah!  I  am  .still  half  in  the  dark  mysolf. 
I  told  you  tlu>  monoy  was  being  .sent  fror:.  Potorsburg 
— shippcMl  from  Kronstadt  — 

DiSKAKLl  [Iinjxiticnthj]     Yes,  yes. 
jMkvkhs.     I     have     been     expecting     it     daily.     I 
wrote— I    telegraphed:     Silence.     To-day    I    received 
a  letter  from  Oldenzaal. 

DisuAKLi  [Xot  cdtrhing  the  name]     Kh? 
Mkykus.     Oldenzaal;      just      inside      the      Dutch 
frontier.     The  ship— my  bullion  ship— the  authorities 
at  Kronstadt  have  not  allowed  it  to  sail. 
DisHAELi.     Why? 

Meyers.  The  authorities  refu.se  to  say  why. 
They  are  full  of  polite  regrets.  They  say  they  don't 
know  why.  It  is  detained  pending  enquiries;  and 
the  enquiries  are  postponed  from  day  to  day. 

DisRAELL  Why  were  you  not  informed  sooner? 
Meyers.  The  captain  and  crew  were  under 
observation— were  not  allowed  to  write  or  telegraph. 
The  news  came  in  a  letter,  hurriedly  written  in 
pencil  on  the  margin  of  a  newspaper,  and  sent  by 
the  intermediary  of  a  commercial  traveller. 

DiSRAE.'.I.      Well? 

Meyers.  J  had  hoped  the  Bank  of  England 
would  have  given  me  credit  for  the  two  millions 
until  the  arrival  of  the  .ship.  But  rumours  have 
been  .set  afloat  here  affecting  my  solvency.  The 
Bank  is  acting  in  perfect  good  faith.  h\annot 
negotiate  my  paper.     And  so  my  back  is  broken. 

J  )iSRAELi  [.1  n  exclamation  of  anger]     Ah ! 

Meyers.     Ah!     l)e  as  angry  as  you  like.     You  are 
justified.     1   have   been   an   honest    man   all   my  life 
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and  now  I  stand  boforo  you  in  tho  light  of  a  common 
cheat.     [Breakfi  floini,  bowing  his  head] 

DiSRAKLi  [CotniiKj  filuwiu  to  hi>>>  and  ojfcring  his 
hand]     Mr.  Meyers.     I /i-nou;  you,  sir ! 

[Mkvkhs  grasps  his  hand,  but  cannot  speak] 

Now,  tell  me  :  can  yuu  guess  by  whom  the  rumours 
have  been  started  ? 

Meyers  [Pulling  himself  together]  Not  directly. 
Of  couise  some  hostile  influence  is  at  work. 

DisKAELi  [Renumbering  Mrs.  Travers]  Ah — ! 
Is  your  position  connnonly  known  ? 

Meyers.     Not  yet. 

[Disraeli    7noves   away   towards  his   leriting-table] 

I  have  come  straight  to  you,  because  of  course 
we  cannot  carry  out  the  Canal  contract.  [Disraeli 
suddenly  realises  the  horror  of  the  situation]  Thank 
Heaven  I  am  in  time.  Thank  Heaven  that  has  not 
gone  through. 

[Disraeli  picks  up  the  telegram  he  iras  about  to 
send  to  Meyers  and  holds  it  out  to  him.  Meyers 
takes  it,  looking  inquiringly  at  Disraeli  ;  reads 
it,  and  then  stands  horror-stricken] 

[l^i^RAKiA  sinks  into  h in  chair.     A  pause] 


Disraeli    [Voiceless]     When    will   it    be     known, 
Meyers?     When  will  it  l)e  known? 

Meyers   [With    a    gtsture    of  despair.       Voiceless] 
To-night.     To-morrow  morning. 

Disraeli    [Breaking  out  and  leaping  up]      It  shall 
not! 

[He  turns  to  Meyers] 
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Get  back  to  town!  (Quickly!  (Jet  to  your  office. 
Stay  there!  Stay  there!  1  must  know  you  are 
(here  !     Don't  budge,  if  I  keep  you  there  all  night. 

M^;Y^:us.     But — ! 

Disraeli.  And  don't  breaihe  a  word!  Don't 
let  anyone  else.  Don't  give  the  slightest  hint  of 
anything  unusual  Watch  your  words;  watch  your 
looks.     Something  may  haj)pen. 

Mkyehs  [lf'/7/i  a  tuitrh  of  hope]     What,  sir  '?— what  ? 

DisuAKLi  [Staring  in  front  of  hun\  God  knows!— 
God  know.s ! 

[He  mutely  molions  AIkvkrs  to  go  ;    .Mkvkr.s  exit] 

[DisHAKLi  dands  dazed.      He  goes  up  to  the  window 

and  takes  a  deep  draught  of  air  ;   then  unsteadily 

makes  his  way  to  the  door  on  the  right,   whieh 

he  thrusts  open  ;  He  adls] 

Mary  Ann  !— Mary  Ann  !  [Ife  comes  back  towards 
his  writing-table] 

[Enter  Lady  Beacoxsfield] 

Lady  Beacoxsfield.     Yes,  dear  ? 

Dishaeli  [I'o/rc/es.s-]     Sliut  the  door,  M;-ry. 

Lady  Beacoxsfield  [Does  so,  then  romes  down  to 
him  anxiously]     \\'hat  is  it  ? 

Dishaeli  [Clasping  her  to  him]  Mary,  you  have 
stood  by  me  in  many  horrible  predicaments.  I  am 
in  the  worst  I  was  ever  in. 

Lady  Beacoxsfield.     Dizzy  !— Meyers  ? 

Dishaeli.     Meyers  is  bankrupt  ! 

Lady   Beacoxsfield   [Quite  simply]      Does 
mean  we  are  poor  ? 

Dishaeli.     No,     no!     [Crying     out 
Oh  I     If  that  were  all  1  ^^o^''^''^/ 
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Ladv  Bkacoxsfikli).     Tlicn ? 

DisKAKLi.  Meyers  was  finding  the  money  for  the 
Canal- 

Ladv  Bka(()\skiki>i).     Ah  ! 

DisuAKLi.  Wait  !  —  Deeford  has  paid  over  the 
che(jue.  Now  .Meyers  has  failed — aiitl  we  eatuiot 
meet  it. 

Ladv  Bkaconsfikld.     And  you? 

DiSHAKLI  [A»l(i:('(l]       I — ? 

Ladv  Bkaconsfikld  [Sinipli/]  Yes,  dear.  I  want 
to  know  how  this  will  atTeet  you. 

Dishai:li.     What  does  that  matter'.' 

Ladv  Bkaconsfikld.     It's  all  that  matters  to  me. 

DisHAKLi.  I  haven't  thouj^ht  of  it.  What  will 
happen  to  me?  Di.sgrace,  utter  and  irretrievable; 
the  kind  of  disgrace  no  man  can  bear — no  man  can 
live  through. 

Ladv  Bkaconsfikld  [Centhi  putting  her  hand  on 
hi.s  arm]     Dizzy! 

Dlshakli.  Yes!  By  Heavens,  I  will  bear  it! 
I'll  face  the  nation.     I'll  bear  it — alone  ! 

Ladv  Bkaconsfikld  [Laying  her  hand  un  hif!  arm 
tenderly]     Not  alone,  dear. 

Dish.\kli  [Break- ing  down,  sinks  into  his  chair  and 
buries  his  head  in  her  arm]  Thank  God  for  you, 
Mary  !     Thank  God  for  you  ! 

Ladv  Bkaconsfikld  [Mastering  her  tears]  Have 
you  done  anything  yet  ? 

DisUAKLi  [Helplessly]  So  soon  ?  What  coukl 
I  do? 

Lady  Bkaconsfikld  [With  assumed  cheerfulness] 
Shouldn't  we  go  up  to  town  ? 

Disrakli.  I  can't.  I  dare  not.  I  cannot  move 
secretly.     The    Prime    Minister   cannot    stir   without 
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sotting  tlic  whole  world  :i^o>r.  'I'lic  papers  have 
said  I  am  ill.  If  I  wen-  seen  'ii  Dowiiirif;  Strctt  now, 
in  the  reeess,  when  I  atii  supposed  to  he  ill,  every 
news[)aper  in  the  world  would  ^row  hysterical.  It's 
horrible,  Mary.      I  am  lied,  hand  and  foot. 

[/:'///(/•  Hascot] 

BAscor  [.1 ///((H//;r///f/]      Mi's.  Travers. 

])lsuAKLl  [Ahnost  irilli  (I  shitiit,  ami  hopiiKj  to  fur 
fat]      \\'hat  ? 

Hascot.     Mrs.  Travers,  in  a  station  cah,  sir. 

Lady  Bkaco.n.skikld  {//iirrialli/]  I'll  get  rid  of 
her! 

DiSHAKLl  [Turning  on  htr]  (let  rid  of  her?— [7'o 
Bascot]  Ask  her  to  wait,  and  show  her  in  when  I 
ring ! 

[Exit  Ba.scot] 

Lady  Bkacoxsfikld.  Surely  you'll  not  receive 
her  now ! 

DiSKAKLI.      Yes ! 

Lady  Bkacoxsfikld.     Why  ? 

DiSKAKLI.  I  want  to  see  her.  I  want  to  see  that 
charming  face  of  hers.  I  want  to  know—  [fie  goes 
quickly  to  cupboard,  an<l  pu(.-<  his  dresaing-gown  on  over 
his  coat] 

Lady  Bkacoxsiikld  [Amazed]  Dizzy! — What 
is  this  play-acting  ? 

DiSHAKLi  [(.'rimly]  I  am  ill.  Very  ill.  The  papers 
say  Lni  ill.  J4he  shall  see  the  sickest  man  she  ever 
saw  in  her  life  ! 

Clakissa  [Excitedly]  Mrs.  Travers  has  driven  up. 
Shall  I  send  her  away  ? 
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I)lsitAi;Ll.  Xo,  iKt,  no  I  ('liiiiri  licr  [li'l/n/s]  li;ir><| 
and  fdiit  !      \lli  llirnirs  Ininsdf  on  thf  sofa] 

( 'i.AifissA  l.t.v/<</(/.s7/(7/|     Hill,  Mr.  DisriK'li— ! 

l)isi(\Ki.i.  Hush!  I'm  ill.  [Sudilitilij  his  ti/,' 
/•f.s/.s'  on  the  indhfinr  Imltlc  dii  the  nitnih  Ipitci'  ;  he 
redlisis  Ihr  rahir  of  it  as  it  pnci  nf  tiiisc  en  scrnc  ; 
hr  Icdjis  up,  sndlclus  llii'  hnllli ,  a  ml  pincis  it  on  a  snidll 
table  (it  thr  Imnl  of  the  softt  ;  tin  it  tliroii-.s  hi  in  si  If  hurk 
on  the  sofii]      I  Mill  vrni  ill  I 

[("LAIUssa    stands    irnlching    in    utter   hi  itililerinent] 
[Kilter    .Mrs.     Thavkics.     She    is    more    rariahiinj 
than  erer] 

Mhs.  Tuavkus  [Coines  forwanl  (pishinghi  to  Ladv 
BKAtONSFiKLDJ     All      !     Dear     Lady     Hcacoiisficld — 

Lauv  Bkaconsfikld  [Puts  her  finger  to  her  lips] 
Sh-  ! 

Mhs.  Tuavkus  [Seeing  Disuakli  ;  hushe<l[  Oh! — 
I'm  so  sorry!  I  heard  Mr.  Disraeli  was  ill.  I  did 
not  know  whether  to  come  or  not.  I  am  (luite  sure 
you  cannot  want  me.     [Makes  as  if  to  irithdrair] 

Disuakli  [///  a  ireak  voire]  Is  that  Mrs.  Travers, 
dear  ? 

Ladv  Bkaconsfikld.     Yes,  dear. 

Disraeli  [Feebh/]     Oh,  lio— ho — ho — ho— ho! 

Mus.  Tuavkus.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  serious. 
I  won't  stay  a  moment  — 

Disuakli  [h'ising  a  little  and  holding  out  a  weak 
and  wavering  hand]  Sweet  Mrs.  Travers !  So  good 
of  you.      I'm  very  weak  —  very  weak, 

Mus.  Tuavkus  [Puts  her  lore  searf  on  the  table  and 

great  show  of  sijtnpathij]     I'm  so  sorry.     What  is  the 
matter '.'' 
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III      vcrv 


M'C     \liU. 


ucik.      \Cry      \vc;ik.     But 
tilit.     So  \()uti«.     So  — 


■»(•   I  111 


very  gl:i(|    to 

How  is  youi'  liiisliand  ■' 

.Mi;s.  TiiAVKKs  \li,hi,„l  il,r  ,:,./„,  hoblniij  /,/s  haml] 
How  good  ,,fy,„i  Io;i>k:       lie's;,!    Mnii.iilKid. 

DisuAKi.i.  And  Ndu'vc  coiiic  lo  sec  tlic  sick  man. 
[Fcchh/  (urns  to  I.aiiv  Hi.acoxsi  ii:m,)  Isn't  it  jr,H.d 
of  her,  Mary!  [Tn  M.-s.  Tkavku.sI  ])„  ..jt  d„ui.  !— 
tlicrc— ulicrc  I  can  sec  yon  ! 

[InduaUs  /,is  chair  ,,1  the  irrititig-tdbk] 
'Sins.  Tkavkks  [On  Inr  ini;/  to  the  chair  turns  lo 
C'lahihsa]  Sweet  Clarissa-!  More  beautiful  every 
day!-I  saw  the  d,,,r  Dudiess,  your  mother, 
yesterday.  She  is  so  very  anxious  about  Lord 
Deeford.  He's  abroad,  isn't  he '.>  Kfr^■p\,  or  some- 
where '.'' 

[Clarissa  nervuudij  turns  to  Di.-kalli  who  nods 
astient] 

Clarissa.     Yes,  he  is  abroad. 
Disraeli.     Yes,  he  is  in  ligypt. 

[Clarissa   and   Lady   Bkaconskield  exchange  a 
glance  of  surprise] 

Mrs.  Travkrs.  I  do  hope  he's  not  too  venture- 
some. Cairo  is  such  a  dreadful  place.  'J'hose 
Orientals,  you  know  ;  one  can  never  trust  them — 

Disraeli.     No  ! 

]Mrs.  Travers.     So  slv  ! 


TlTt.Z  Ji    «    T,-T    T 


,..„:i.l„  I 


Mrs.  Travers.     So  deceitful. 
Disraeli.     Ah ! 
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[CLAhissA,    trhoHi    this    flistirssrs,    goes    to    Ladv 
BkaconsfikldJ 

Dear,      .syinpathctic      crcutuic !     Isn't  she     syni- 

pathclic,    .Mary".'     Hut    don't    he    uneasy.  We    have 

just     heard     fmni     Deefdnl.      [J^us    down  uttaiij    cx- 
fidustcil] 

Mas.  Tkavkhs  [With  di£icultn  suppre.s.sifig  her 
curiositijl      Indeed  ? 

Dl.sitAKLi  [In  the  voire  of  a  dying  >/ia>i]  .Mary, 
isn't  it  lime  for  my  i)eef  tea  ? 

[This  is  al„in,t  t<io  ittKcli  for  Ladv  Bkaco.\sfii;ld 
(uid  Clarissa,  who  hove  the  greatest  difieultij 
in  keeping  tin  ir  e()itntennnces[ 

Mhs.  'ruAM.:Ks  [After  an  inipatieid  pause]  You 
say  you  liave  heard  ? 

DisuAKi.i  [Who  hod  apparenthj  forgotten  her  ex- 
istenre]  Oh,  .Mrs.  'I'mvers— from  Deeford '?  Yes, 
we  had  a  teleuram.  Where  is  that  telegram'.'  Help 
nie  up,  .Mary. 

[Ladv  Bkaco-\sfii:ld  helps  him] 

sA\]~[Pointing]  There,  on  the  tat)le.  Read  it  for 
yourself,  .Mrs.  Travers. 

[Mrs.  Traxiors  picLs  up  and  reads  the  telegram. 
DisRAKLi  stands  feeblij,  faring  the  mirror  over 
the  fire plare] 

[Looi;ing  into  the  tnirror]  Heaven.-!  How  pale 
I  am  ! 

AIrs.  Travkrs  [Heading]  "The  celery  is  rine  to 
dig."     [To  Ci.arissaI     How  odd  ? 

Clarissa  [Forred  to  sou  some'hiim]     Yp^_ 
Dishakli  [Looking  into  mirror]       Why  odd  '.'' 
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Mrs     Travehs    [Smliug    and    putting    down    the 
telegram]     1  hat    anyone    should    cal)lo    all    fh<^    ww 
from   Egypt   about   cv\vvy.     [She  sce.s  the  green   eode 
She  looks  at  a  keenly  ;   her  eyesJM,  and  a^ apparenth, 
no  one  is  iratehing,  she  gradnalhj  draws  tt  towards  her] 
Disraeli    [Watehing   he,    in    the   mirror]     Oh     you 
know  he's  engaged  on  a  very  interesting  agricultural 
(>xpern,.ent.     You  n.nember  the  (hseussion  we  w(.re 
having  at  Glastonbi;ry  Towers  on  tins  verv  subject 
Mhs     JuAVEUs    KV./.p/..^   t/,e   ,W.   /.  )>er  hand] 
Uh    yes!-(dastonbury    Towers!     Such    a    deH-ditfuI 
party.     And  all  ,lispcTse,l.     Lonl    Dec-ford   in   Kgvpt 
-poor    Ah,    J^israeh    very    ill  -Sir    Michael    Probc-rt 
out  of  town— 

^^^DisKAEU     iV.dh     a     start,     u.ueh     he     suppresses] 

Mhs.  Travers  [Rising  rpuekly  and  slipping  the  eode 
into  the  glove  of  hr  right  hand.     Astonished]     I    b(«.r 
your  pardon  ?     [.S7..  looks  about  for  a  way  of  escape 
to  read  the  code]  ''        ^   ' 

Disraeli  [Blandly]  A  twinge.  It  takes  me  like 
that.^ou  reminded  me  of  a  very  trying  interview 
with  Probert. 

Clarissa  [To  Mns.  Travers,  who  is  fidgeting] 
U  hat  s  the  matter,  Airs,  'i'ravers  ? 

Mrs.  Travers  [Edging  up  to  the  window]  Isn't 
this  room  very  close  ? 

Disraeli  \To  Ladv  i^KAcoxsKiELD]  Don't  let 
her  slip  ! 

AlRs.  Travers  [Looking  out  of  the  window]  Oh  '— 
la  tiiat  one  of  the  ^amous  peacocks  ? 

J^AD'S'       He  •*  f 'f^Vcpii.-T  I-.       f7..< ,■  , 

.     ,      ,  '■^'     i' ''-''<  r/iung     ,;,  /      near     the 

mndow]     Dizzy's   very   proud   of   them,   and   of   the 
swans. 
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-Mas.  TuAVKUs.  I've  hoiird  so  much  about  them. 
May  I  go  and  look  at  them  ? 

[Lady  Bkacoxskikld  tdkcs  her  right  arm  in  her 
own  left  arm  ami  (jcidlij  endedrours  lo  detain  her] 

Di.suAKLi  [fierkonimj  to  Clakissa,  who  comes  down 
to  him  (itiicklij]  She  has  the  code!  Don't  h-t  her 
read  it  yet.     Follow  her!     Stick  to  her! 

(('lai{I.ssa  (joiH  up  to  Mas.   Thavkhs,  taking  her 
left  arm  in  her  right] 

Claiussa.     I'll  .show  you  their  houses. 

Mrs.  TuAVi     >  {Vieionsljj]     Oh,  ''^n't  trouble— 

[She  and  ('laki.ssa  go  out  arm-in-arm] 

Disraeli  [Hurriedly  crossing  to  the  writing-table, 
takes  out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  writes.  To  Lady 
Beaconsfield]  Mary,  I  want  you  to  fetch  Probert 
at  once. 

Lady  Beaconsfield  [Going  towards  the  bell-push] 
I'll  order  the  carriage  ! 

Disraeli.  Wait.  Is  Mrs.  Trav^r's  cab  still 
there  ? 

Lady  Beacoxsfield.  I'll  see.  [She  goes  to 
ivindow  and  lof>ks  ojT]  Yes,  d(>ar.  [Comes  down  to 
the  table  abore  Disr.aeli] 

Disraeli.     Well,  take  that. 

Lady  Bea(o.\sfieli>.  Oh !— but  if  Sir  Michael 
refuses  to  come  ! 

Disraeli  [.S^;7/  writing]  Say  it's  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

Lady  Beacoxsfield.     But— Mrs.  Travers—  ? 

DlSHAKr.I         /■//        inuL-         •ifti.f         1,,,.-         "\  r *  .!.„ 

-     -        - •  -1.::;.,         :;;ivr 

Clarissa    with     you.     I     want     that     woman     alone! 
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[Alluding   to   the   paper]     This   must    ho   signed— this 
must  bo  signod. 

[Mks.  Travers  a>'d  Clarissa  are  heard  returning 
from  the  garden  ;  Disrakli  fiinrkli/  goes  baeh  to 
the  sofa  and  sits.  Re-enter  Mrs.  Travkrs  and 
Clarissa,  tcho  has  obvioush/  never  let  go  her 
hold.  Mrs.  Tra\krs  disengages  herself  from 
Clarissa  as  they  eome  into  the  room] 

Mrs.  Travkrs  [Snappishly]  Thoy  aro  boautiful ! 
And  so  tamo. 

[Clarissa  exeha  ges  a  glanee  with  Disraeli  and 
shakes  her  .,.ad  negatively:  Mrs.  Travers 
has  not  read  the  eode] 

Disraeli.  So  glad  you  liko  thorn.  [Indicating 
the  sofa]     Como  and  sit  down. 

Mrs.  Travers  [Fidgety]  I  ough*  roally  to  bo 
going— 

Disraeli.  No,  no.  Sit  down  Lady  Boacons- 
fiold  and  Chirissa  have  to  go  to  tho  station  to  moot 
the  spociahst. 

[Clarissa,  more  puzzled  than  ever,  is  about  to 
speak,  but  Lady  Beacoxsfield  motions  her  to 
silence] 

Lady  Beacoxsfield.     (  onio,   Clari.ssa.     [To  Mrs. 
Travers]     AVo  shall  only  bo  gone  a  vory  fow  minutes. 
[Exeunt  Lady  Beaconsfield  and  Clarissa] 
Mrs.  Travers.     A  specialist  ?     Are  you  so  ill  ? 

Disraeli.     \es;     but    he'll    cure    me.     He'll   cure 

^^      \' _..   .   .    -      .        _     . 

iiiv.     .iv.-. ,  juii   iiiiihi   stay  and   nurso   tiie  poor  sick 

man. 
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Mks.  Thavkhs  [ConiitKi  foirarfis  hmi]  I'm  so 
(Iroadfully  sorry,  hut  — 

[DlsifAKLi    /r;/,7'.s'    //f/'    r/V////    hanfl,    aurf   dmirs    her 
(loirn  beside  hti»\ 

J)ishai;li.  No,  no.  You  must  stay  fill  they  como 
back. 

]\Ihs.  'J'uavkus.     hidccd  no!     My  cab  is  waiting. 

DisHAi:iJ.     No.     Lady  li-'aconsfield  lias  taken  that. 

-Miis.  'rHA\Ki;s  [IndigrKint]     lioally  ! 

DisHAKLi.  Ah,  don"!  be  -An^vy—lFondling  her 
hand]     The  dainty  liand — 

Mrs.  TiJAVKiis  [Snu'ling,  bid  not  finite  sure  of  herself] 
Please— 

DisKAKLi  [Toi/iiig  villi  it]  Tho  supple  fingers— 
so  long  ami  thin— so  extiuisitely  shaped  — 

Mrs.  'J'havkhs  [Protesting  eonuettishty]  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli—  ! 

DisHAKLi.  So  (juick  to  grasp  things— unconsidered 
trifl(>s — scraps  of  paper  ! 

Aliis.  Tkavkus  [Frightened]  Let  mo  go!  You 
are  liurting! 

DisuAKi.i  [Holding  her  tight]  In  such  a  hurry  to 
get  away  from  the  poor  sick  man  — to  g(>t  away— 
and  read— [//r  tokes  the  code  out  of  her  glove  and  holds 
it  up]  the  code  ? 

-Mi{s.  Tkavkhs  [Facing  him:  at  bay]  Well? 
What  of  it  ? 

DisUALLi.  Ah,  that's  better.  That's  how  I 
remember  you. 

Mi;s.  '1'i!am:i{s.     Hemembe)- m(>  ? 

I   h>il.'  A   I.I    I  \',i^-  W'lwi.^       ,..,>      ..,,.*        ..»       il,„      "-I' 

'*■■■--     '*'  ■■      ;;  :*  :     .; :      ;  :;;*      i  w\\  n  s 

SO  curious— I   remembeivd  you,  but    I  couUln't  place 
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so 


connected    you    with    something    blue    und 


you.     I 
white — 

AIus   Tkavkus  IWifhfrar  in  her  n,es,  hut  a  laugh  on 
her  lips]     Milk  and  water? 

Disraeli.     No!     Snow    and    wafer.     Alont    Blanc 
and  the  Lake  of  (leneva. 


'j> 


heir 
and 


[Mi{s.  Thavkhs  stfirf.s] 

Geneva  in  tlie  'sixties.     Political  refugees  and 
Lnghsh    sympathisers.     ..    man    called    Lumh 
his  ravishing-  shall  I  say     wife  ? 

[She  lo()>:s  at  him  quick!//] 

No-Comrade  was  their  word.  Charming  re- 
lation.. That  delightful  couple-so  good  to  the 
unhap  .m1,>s!  ]3ut  pe,.pl(.  are  cruel.  They  said 
knid  Mr.  Lumley  and  his  lovelv-cc.mrade-were 
agents -decoys  engaged  in  worming  out  the  secrets 
of  the  refugees,  in  tempting  them  back  to  pri.son-to 
death. 

[Mifs.  Thaveus's  face  has  assumed  an  expression 
of  horror  at  the  memorjj  of  the  past.  A  .stifled 
cry  escapes  her  lip.,,  but  she  rccorers  herself 
and  smilingly  turns  to  Disraeli] 

Mrs.  Ti^^vERs.     And  pray  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  me  ? 

Disraeli.  Ah,  what  indeed?  You,  the  friend 
of  Duchesses-of  Dukes.  (Jood  Mr.  Lumlev  and  his 
charmmg  comrade  were  driv(>n  out  of  (J.^ncv-a  by  the 
slanderers;  and  where  ,lo  y(,u  think  I  saw  h>m  next  "^ 
In  Downing  Street.  He  had  added  Foljamb(>  to  his 
name.  I  was  so  v(>ry  sorry  for  him  I  gave  him  work 
i>UT  you  uui  better.  You  gave  him  instructions  to 
hurry  to  Trieste.     [WUh  the  ring  on  his  finger,  he  raps 
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ov  the  inhle,  reminding  her  of  hrr  signal  to  Foljambio 
in  Act  II)  Now  <1()  I  rcuicinhcr  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Lunilcy-Foljanihe-Travcrs  ? 

Mrs.  Thavkhs  {('(ihnh/]  And— wliat  nr\\  ? 
Di.sHAKLi.  Admiration.  Profound  admiration  till 
this  moment.  To-day  you  liav(>  disappointed  mo. 
[Holding  up  the  c.dr]  Why  steal  this?  Weak;  very 
weak.  You  had  (  •  !y  to  ask  me,  and  I  would  have 
told  you.  "The  celery  is  ripe  to  diji,"  means  "The 
Suez  Canal  purchase  is  completed  and  the  checpio 
accepted."  Poor  dear  Lumley  has  had  all  that 
tiresome  journey  for  nothms. 

Mns.  Thavkus  [Laughing  triumphonth/]  I  con- 
gratulate you.  Your  apple-faced  hoy  has  blundered 
into  success — 

DiSRAKLi.     That's  all  any  of  us  do. 
Mrs.  Thavehs.     Into  a  success  that  will  cost  you 
dear. 

Disraeli  [Wearih/]  That's  the  sort  of  thing 
Gladstone  will  say. 

Mrs.  Travers  [Triumphantly]  It's  what  the  world 
will  say  when  it  knows  Meyers  is  bankrupt. 

Disraeli  [Pretending  amazement]  When  it  knows 
what  ? 

Mrs.  Travers  [Leaning  over  him  and  repeating  it 
sireetlij,  hut  irith  fiendish  delight]  .Meyers  is  bankrupt 
— bankrupt      bankrupt —  ! 

Disraeli  [Weakly]  Mrs.  Travers— I  am  very  ill 
— don't — don't  jest  with  me. 

Mrs.  Travers.  .Meyers  is  bankrupt  ;  and  his 
cheque  waste  paper. 

Disraeli  [Da:ed]  Wait— wait— let  me  Pather  m.y 
wits.  Ah,  it's  easy  enough  for  you  to  say  so,  but 
why  should  I  believe  you  ? 
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Mks  Thavkhs.  Because  it  was  ,ny  invontion. 
/  caused  his  ship  t„  he  .letairunl.  /  underiuinod  his 
credit!  ^,u,  tlidujilit  to  circumvent  riie  with  your 
apple-faced  l.c.y  :'     What  do  you  say  now  ;' 

DisHAKLi.  Vou  can't  expect  ine  to  say  nuich. 
I— I  am  a  child  in  your  hands. 

[Enter      Ladv      Bi.aco.vsfii:li),      Sik      AIuhakl 
Pkoueht  and  (  "lakihsaJ 

Lady  Bkacoxsi-iklo.     Here  is  Sir  Michael,  IJizzy 
Pkobkkt  [Fu.s.sihj]     Now,  Mr.  Disraeli,  I  am  verv 
sorry  to  hear  you  are  ill. 

[Ppobkht  comes  to  DisuAKLi,  ..hakes  hands  with 
him.  C'laiussa  sits  on  the  fender-seat.  Lady 
Bkacoxskikli)  .'<tands  beside  her] 

DisuAKLi  [Rising]  I  am  so  much  'oetter.  Mrs. 
Traver's  stimulating  company— 

Mhs.  Thavkhs  [Astonished]     Sir  Michael  Probert  ? 

Phobeht  [Surpri.sed  at  seeing  her]  How  do  vou 
do  ?  ^ 

Mhs.  Thavehs.     But  he's  not  — 

DisHAELi  [Taking  off  his  dressing-gown  and  throwing 
it  on  the  sofa]     A  specialist  ?     ( )li,  yes,  he  is. 

PnoBEitT  [Surprised  and  a  little  offended]  What's 
going  on  ?  If  you  are  not  ill,  why  luive  you  sent 
for  me  ? 

DisHAELi.     Sit  down,  Probert. 

[Phobeht  .sits] 
I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story. 

[Inierctpiing  Mhs.  'Ihavehs,  irho  starts  to  go] 
No,  don't  go,  Mrs.  Travers ;    this  wil!  interest  you. 
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{She  ,w7x  an  the  left  of  the  wriling-tahle.  Her  face 
rejkrts  every  emotion  called  up  by  the  ensuing 
}<cenc\ 

Phoukkt.     I  icpoal.     Why  have  you  sont  for  me? 
Dlskakli.     I  told  you  I  niifiht  send  for  you. 
Phohkht.     When  •!     What  do  you  mean  ? 
JJisi^AKLi.     When  we  had  that  dcHghtful  interview 
at  Glastonbury  Towers. 

PuonKKT.  Ha!  I  thought  as  much.  Your  hare- 
brained 8chenH>.  Moses  has  failed  you,  and  you  liad 
to  fiive  it  up.     Well,  it's  no  use  appealing  to  nie. 

Disk.\i:li.  Mosvs  has  not  failed  me.  I  have 
carried  the  scheme  through. 

Phobeht.  Wliat  •.>  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  mo  you 
have  purchased  the  Suez  (\inal  ? 

Di.sKAKLi.  If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  I  pride 
myself,  it  is  my  consistency.  The  power  and  the 
glory  of  my  country  were  at  stake.  I  had  to  act 
(luickly,  and  I  had  to  act  on  my  own  responsibility 

Pkobkut  [.S7(/7///y]  I'hen  lot  me  tell  you,  sir,  you 
have  conunitted  a  crime. 

Disi{AKLi.  As  Parliament  was  not  .sitting  to  vote 
the  money,  I  had  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  lour  milli.ms 
ster'-ng.     You  refu.sed. 

PuoBEHT.     I  did,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 
Disi{AELi.     So    I    w(>nt    to    the    wealthiest    private 
firm— to  Hugh  Meyers. 
PuoBEKT.     Ha  !     A  Jew  ! 

DisuAKLi  [Taking  no  notice  of  the  affront]  Meyers 
not  being  a  party  man  but  a  patriot,  saw  the  greatne.sg 
of   the  idea   and   stood    by  me.      I   sent   Deeford   to 

' ■'■•    f^"-^     •.■.;;i;i    oi     wiiat     1    Was    UOing, 

[Mas.  TifAVKHs  /,s  triumphant] 
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so    I)cH.k,nl   had   ,o  ^o  i,.  a   lunry :      a   ran-  fcr  an 
.n.p^re!     Ho     has     sucr,..|.,|.     VrnU-r.Uuul     ,„.      I 
« J'l.borately   put    th.   n.a.,..,-   in    ,h.>   sin.phs,    u-nns 
n(rf.,rd   has   bought    th..  (anal   and   has   paid   fur  it 
with  Meyers  ch.^iiH-  drawn  en  the  IJank  uf  Kn-land. 

[PkOBKUI-  sf(irts\ 

Wait  !     Meanulul..    Russia    has    been    at    work    hv 
"»"  '"'I'nnediary     |//.  /.,,,  ,,   .Mks.   Thavkhs      ,s7.; 
■snnlnu/h,  returns  his  l.nr]  of  one  of  tiie  most  fascinating 
women  of  my  ac(|uainianee.     Ah.y.as  is  bankrupt. 
[Monnicnt  of  triumph  front  Mas.  Thavkhs] 
Phobkut.     \Miat  ? 
DisHAKLi.     He  lias  been  ruined. 
Phobkut.     Mr.   I)isra(>li,  I  warned  vou  of  this      I 
fore.savv    it.     Your    hi^h-handed    acticin    has    landed 
vou  just  where  J  .said  it  would.     You  must  g(>t  <,ut  of 
;t   as   be..t   you  can.     It   is  no   u.se  appealing,   to  me. 
[rie  riseti] 

DisHAKLi  [With  a  total  change  of  manner]  Xo  '? 
then  I  wdl  not  appeal.     I  will  command  ! 

Probkht.     What  ? 

DisBAKLi  [(hnng  to  his  tabic  ami  displa,jinq  the 
paper  he  had  prepared]  You  will  sifm  (his  noie  giving 
Meyers  unlimited  credit — 

[Mi{s.  Thavkhs  is  attentive] 
Phob-ut.     r?     Are  you  mad? 

DiSHAKLi.     I  was  never  so  sane  in  mv  life      Meyers's 

position  is  saved  if  ho  can  gain  tinm      11^^  n.=  .L-  ..f 

England  must  give  him  unlimited  credit- today -'now! 

[Mrs.  Thavkh.s  watches  Phobkut  intently] 
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PuonKUT.  Y.M.  ,i.,M-|  kn„u  what  v„u  an-  saving 
V.u  ci„nt  kn..w  t„  whom  you  are  speaking  I 
refuse.  ^  &•     ^ 

DiSHAKLi.      \\)u  can't. 

PuoHKUT.  I  refuse  emphatically.  V„u  have  mis- 
taken y.u.r  man.  I  am  an  l-n^lishman ;  the  head 
ot  a  great  Nati.mal  in.stituti..n.  1  am  not  to  be 
ordered  al.out  l>y  an     l.y  an  alien  Jew. 

[Laov    BKA<oNsKn,,.n    .tarl.    angribj.     Clakissa 
catrlies  her  IkuuI  a/u/  soothes  her] 

DrsKAKL,.  Ah.  hnt  the  alien  J,.w  happens  to  be 
the  better  cn.zen  :  moreover,  he  happens  to  be  Prime 
Minister. 

Ho  you  threaten  me  ? 
"^t's,  if  you  force  me  to. 
lunpty  tlireats. 

n<)  you  think  so?  You  say  the  Bank 
IS  a  ^atlona!  institution.  What  bc-comes  of  that 
title  If  It  refuses  to  save  the  nation  *?- What  becomes 
ot  you  : 

Pkobeut.     .Mr.  Disraeli—  ! 

DiSHAKLi.  When  it  is  known  that  the  lack  of 
patriotism  of  one  man  has  placed  our  country  in  the 
position  of  a  person  who  is  trying  to  pass  a  fraudulent 
cheque,  exposec  the  nation  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world, 
lost  the  anal,  lost  India,  baffled  England,  beaten  her 
disgraced  her,  .Iragged  her  through  the  n.ud-vvha 
becomes  of  the  Bank? 

Phobeht.     You  cannot  touch  the  Bank  ' 

DiSKAKLi.     I'll  smash  the  Bank  ! 

[Mus.  Thavehs  and  CYahissa  spring  to  their  feet] 

iariiameni  granted  the  Bank  its  charter;    Parlia- 
ment can  withdraw  it. 
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Vnd  shall  withdraw  it  at  inv  hid 


Minister!     I  can  do   th 
will!     {He 


f'ing?      I  am   Pri 


IS,   and  if  you  don't 


niP 


sign.   I 


point,  imperiously  to  the  paper]     Xow ! 

-n.-.niiko  you  lu,., ,;;';:  :,l,,';,:;,:'r'"-'''"' 

[Kxit\ 
[Disraeli  very  courteously  hanH.  Mrs.  Travers 
her  lace  scarf,  across  the  table.     She  ta.es  tt,  Z 

^ISRAELI  comes  tou-anis   Ladv   Beacoxsfield] 

power.  "'''  ^'^'""^  ^'^'^'  ■-'"  h--  -'ch 

Disraeli  [.S/?>p,V,j7  o/.e  orw  through  Lady  Be.covs 
//n  \r"    /'"  "''"  ''''"''   ClIhissas     X .: 

;;o^  t^f:  ^"^^ ''''' '  ^--'^-  But  he  doL:-t 

[As  they  turn  laughing  to  go  into  the  garden] 

THE    CURTAIX    FALLS 
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.1/  ilu  Fiirrig/:  Ojf'ice 

The    ante-room,    seen    diagonalbj.     On    the    left    is    a 
great  areh  eurtauml  ojf.     Opposite,  on   the  right,   is  a 
,shn,ar    door.     A     string-band    is    plomng    waltzes    hj/ 
StroNss    and    (inngl    in    the    distance.       The    room      is 
crowded    with    a    brdlmnt    throng.     Diplomats:     naval 
ami  military  ojfieers   {English   and  foreign)   all   in  full 
uniform   or   in   (     ■/■/   dress.     Many  ladies.     The   men 
blaze   XL'ith    orders;     the    women    with    diamonds.      The 
powdr-   -7     menservants    are     in     gala     livery.     Ml    the 
peop.     we  know,  irith  the  e.reeption  of  Ladv  Blacox.s- 
FIELD    and    .Mrs.    Thavehs,    arr    present.     All    move 
about  ;    stream  in  and  out  through  the  areh  at  the  back. 
There  is  the  hubbub  of  animated  talk  and  laughter. 

[Scrap.^    of  eonver.'^ation    emerge  from    the   general 
talk] 

Duke.  What  a  day  this  has  been  for  Dizzv'  Vh 
Belinda?  ^  '   ' 

Duchess.  I  always  said  ho  would  do  something 
very  astonishing. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  had  ,>een  how  ho  swayed  the 
House  just  now,  when  he  announced  the  Queen's 
nevr'  title. 

Duchess.  Empress  of  India— !  Ah!  He's  a  great 
nan  ! 
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DuKK.  What  ?  You've  cdiiio  rouiKl  lo  that,  liave 
you  ? 

DrcHKSs.  Tho  dear  Quecni  is  coining  hero,  to- 
night. What  more  is  there  to  say?  [AnxioKsly] 
Is  there  any  news  of  dear  Lady  Beaconsfield  ? 

Duke.  Beyond  that  she's  very  ill  I've  heard 
nothing:  daren't  ask  Dizzy. 

[Sir  MiciiAEL  Phobekt  )neets  Mevehs,  and 
shakes  hands  patronisingh/] 

Probert.     Well,  Meyers  ?     On  your  legs  again  ? 

Meyers  [Modest  as  ever]  Thanks  to  you,  Sir 
Michael. 

Probert  [Booms]  Yes,  yes;  great  patriotic  idea, 
you  know.  Dizzy  and  I  talked  it  over  long  before 
you  came  into  it. 

Meyers  [Sitnply]     So  he  told  me. 

Probert.  Oh,  yes!  And  the  Bank,  as  a  great 
patriotic  institution,  couldn't  let  it  dmn. 

Meyers  [With  a  twinkle]  How  fonunate  you  saw- 
it  in  that  light. 

Probert  [Impervious  to  irony]  Oh !  Glad  to  help 
you  !     Glad  to  help  you  ! 

[Clarissa  has  come  in  on  the  arm  of  a  young 
officer,  irho  has  obviously  bored  her  to  death. 
She  gives  him  his  conge  and  comes  to  Meyers] 

Clarissa  [Abruptly,  to  Meyers]  Have  you  seen 
Charles  ? 

Meyers.  Ah,  Lady  Clarissa!  So  Viscount  Dee- 
ford  has  come  home  ? 

Clarissa.     Yes.  hut  think  of  it I  hp-'.-n  ^.".f  Kr..-.- 

allowed  to  see  him  yet ! 

Meyers.     Too  bad  !    Too  bad  !    Why  not  ? 
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(^LARissA  Why,  ho  arri  d  only  an  hour  ago,  and 
as  soon  as  ho  had  chango.l  ho  had  to  go  straight  to 
Downing  St  root. 

Meyers.     Naturally. 

Clahissa.     I     bolio\o     ho's     closotod     with     Mr 
Disraoli  at  this  nioniont. 

[Charles  appears  in  (he  Hoorwa)/  n„  (he  right] 
Meyers  [Pointing  to  him]     Look  ! 
Clarissa  [Almost  mircless]     Charlos  ! 

[They  r,sh  at  each  other,  but  are  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  presence  of  the  other  people  in 
the  room,  many  of  whom,  to  Charles's  disgust, 
insist  on  shaking  hands  with  him] 

Charles  [He  would  give  a  king's  ransom  to  fold 
her  tn  his  arms,  but  cant]  Oh-Hang  all  these 
people  l~ev~[Very  formally]     How  do  you  do  ? 

Clarissa  [Demurely]     Wry  well,  thank  you. 

Duchess  [Soiling  down  on  them]  Dear  Charles  '— 
I  am  so  very  glad. 

[Shakes  hands  with  him] 

Lady  Ct-dworth  [Coming  to  him]  Oh,  how  brown 
3'ou  are  ! 

Lady  Brooke  [Similarly]     (^„i,o  a  different  man  ' 
Charles    [Laughing]     No.     The    same    man;     but 
I  ve  seen  things. 

Lord  Cudworth  [Crowding  in]  1  say,  old  fellah 
— so  glad. 

iJ:'!^^'^^^   ^^^""^2"^  ^""'^•^]     How   are  you,   Dolly? 

i-^-r  i;  tCa  lu  yci  iO  V  LAnIt5S.\j       (  larissa 

kntw-    ^^"'''''°''''"    ^^''''"^   ^''   «""]     I    say,    you 
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L\D\  C'l'DwouTH  [Saiiui  irlaif  is  thr  matter,  takes 
CrDwoRTii's  rt/7/?]     Sh  !     ("onip  a\\a\ . 

C'rDWOiJTH  [Injiirf^l]  Well,  hut  I  was  gnin'  to 
say— 

Ladv  ("rnwoiMH  Inlrrs  him  d.il] 
[The  DiKi:  nml  the  I)r(  hkss  qo  oi/t] 
Chaulks.     ("lar — 

Bhookk  [Cawing  to  liitn]  Hiilloa,  Docford '  So 
glad  ! 

Charlks  [Xrarli/  luit  of  patience]  H'aro  you, 
Brookie  ?—     Clarissa — 

Bkookk.     I  sa\-,  vdu  know — 

Chaklks  [Turns  on  jiiw  ferorionshj]  Well' 
What  ? 

Ladv  Bhookk   [Sci:ing  her  hushanrl]     Come    done 
do! 

Brooke  [Tu  Chahlks]     Oh— or— nothing. 
[//('  and  his  irife  go  ont] 
[All  are  off  except  Mkvkrs  and  Phobkrt] 
CuAitLKs.     Clarissa — 

Claui^sa  [Loohing  at  Mkvkhs  and  stamping  her  foot 
prettily]     Oh— what  shall  I  do '/ 

MK'iKHS  [If  dh  charming  indnlgcnce]  My  dear 
young  lady,  do  whatpvor  comes  natural. 

[He  irhispers  to  PuoiiKHT] 

Probert      Kh  ?     \\hat '?     Cod  l)Ies>  my  souH 

[He  and  Meyers  ga  aid.     But  the  raom   is  never 
guile  emptit] 

Claris.'^a  [Almost  he/are  they  are  oiJ  of  the  room] 
Ah!— 
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ChaicLKs.     Tlii.s  tiiiH"  iho  "Ah  "  is  for  fue  ! 

Claiussa.     WJKit  do  you  mean  ? 

("haklks.  Don't  you  rcmcinlKT  how  I  asked  you 
to  inairy  iiic,  and  you  turned  and  rent  me,  and  Dizzy 
canic  into  the  room  and  you  said  "Ah,"  and  I  was 
furious  ? 

Clahissa.  I  only  rcnicniber  liow  I've  longed  to 
say  "All"  again  ! 

("iiAULKs.  He  separated  us  then;  he's  brought 
us  together  again.  He  sent  nie  to  you,  Clarissa. 
lie  said  I  should  find  you  here. 

("LAKissA.  That's  the  best  thing  lie  ever  said  in  his 
life.  Oh,  let  nie  look  at  you  !  You're  alive  !  Are  you 
sure ".'  You  haven't  been  stabbed,  or  poisoned,"^  or 
^or  anything  ? 

Chaulks.  I'm  ashamed  to  say,  not  a  thing's 
happened  to  me. 

Clakissa.      l-:.\eept  that  you've  done  wonders. 

Charles  [L(,„(jl,i„<j\  If  giving  a  rather  oily  old 
gentleman  four  million  pounds  which  didn't  belong 
to  me  was  a  wonder.     But  this  is  the  greatest  wonder 

[St'iuig   that  for   I  lie   inoincit   tlitrv   is   adnallfi    no 
one  in  sight  he  .s/idtrhes  d  Itnstij  hiss] 

Clahissa  [Looking  round  (dornied]     Oh,  Charles! 
The   peopl(>!     [And,    sure   enough,    (he   room    heqiii.s   io 
Jill  again] 

Chaulks.  Oh,  Clarissa!     Idon'teare! 

Clahissa.  Nor  I,  either.  Hut  now  we  must  be 
proper. 

Chahlks.  Hang  propiiety  ! 

ClAHISS*  V/i;y   wi^-   ll...(   I        II,,,. I J;   i  i 

Chahlks.  Tell  me:  what  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  time  '.' 
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Clarissa  [With  (jnnt  importance]  I've  boon 
reading  Herbert  Sponcor  and  Kuskin. 

Chaulkh  [With  genuine  sympathy]  Oh,  poor 
darling ! 

Clarissa.     If  you  sufTcrcd,  why  shouldn't  I  ? 
Charles.     By  Jove,  you've  luid   the  v,\;i»t   of  it, 
though. 

Clarissa.  Tell  me  all  about  it  —all  your  ad- 
ventures. 

Charles.  None  to  tell.  Ivxcept  that  \vh(>n  it  was 
all  done  I  met  our  old  friend,  Foljambe— 

Clarissa.     Was  he  furious  'i* 

Charles.  N-no.  Quite  pleasant.  Only  the  poor 
devil  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go. 

Clarissa.     There's  always  Carlsbad. 

Charles.     Or — Kissingen. 

[He  tries   to   kiss   her.     But   the   Duchess   looms 
upon  them] 

Duchess.     Clarissa  !     Your  back  ? 
Clarissa  [Demurely]     Yes,  mamma. 

[Enter    Lord    Brooke    and    Lord    Cudworth 
talking     together.     Lad^-     Broi.-ke     and     Lady 
CuDWORTH  enter  and  come  down  on  either  side] 
[Gradually  all  the  characters  re-enter] 

Lady    Brooke    and    Lady    Cidworth    [Together] 
Is  it  true  the  Queen's  coming  here  to-night  '.' 

Brooke   and  Cudworth    [Together]     Don't    know, 
I'm  sure. 

[They  turn  away  and  the  two  women  meet] 

Lady    Brooke.     Don't    you    wish    our    husbands 
had  more  conversation  ? 
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Lady  Ci'dwohth.  Thoy  have  so  little  so  say  that 
the  loss  they  talk  about  it,  tho  better. 

Mlvkhs  [To  Claiussa,  anxioui^ly]  They  say 
Lady  Beaconsfield  is  ill — 

Clauissa.     Mr.  Meyer-^,  I  am  dreadfully  an.xious— 

Mevkks.     Why  ?     Is  she  seriously  ill  ? 

Clarissa.  I  don't  know ;  i  clon't  know.  And  I 
daren't  mention  it  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  Her  absence 
to-night  is  such  a  horrible  disappointment  for  him. 

PuoBKUT  [Joining  them  and  booming  genially]  It's 
nothing  to  be  frightened  about.  I  have— ah— special 
information.  Doctor  Williams.  Saw  him  a  few 
days  ago.     Nothing  unusual.     Fainting  fits. 

[The  crowd  have  gathered  about  the  entrance  on 
the  right,  looking  off  expectantly] 

[Disraeli  is  approaching,  and  as  they  fall  back 
to  make  xcay  for  him  several  are  heard  saying: 
^^Mr.  Disraeli  is  coming.  Ah  .  .  .  Mr. 
Disraeli  .  .  .  Disraeli,"  etc.,  etc.] 

Probert  [Looking  towards  enirance]  Ah  !  Warwick, 
the  Kingmaker ! 

Meyers  [Quietly]  Better  than  that.  Benj.  nin 
Disraeli — the  Jew— Empress-maker ! 

[At  this  moment  Disraeli  comes  in  through  the 
doors  on  the  right.  He  is  in  ministerial  dress. 
He  is  a  little  greyer  than  before.  He  walks  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back  ;  his  head  slightly 
bent,  as  if  oblivious  of  his  surroundings.  The 
crowd  make  way  for  him] 

Ducmess  [Going  to  him]     Dear  Mr.  Disraeli—  ! 
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1  )isi{AKLi  [Absc'/it')nin(le(Uy]  Duchess— cli;irmed— 
cliaiiiH'd — 

{//(  (ri(s  to  pass  ()ii\ 

DrciiKss.  So  very  sorry  tlcarcst  Lady  Beacons- 
field  cannot  })e  heic  to-nifjfif  ! 

DisKAKLi  \\Vinciii(j\  So  is  she— and  so  am  I  — 
so  am  I. 

[77/r   DiKi:   <u,d  C'lakissa   txchnngc  (jhinn's  and 
tii(l(tiri,i,r  I,,  attract  the  DuenKss's  atloition] 

DrcHKiss.  But  I'm  sure  if  is  only  a  passing  in- 
disjiosition. 

J)isHAKLi.     I  trust  so.     I  trust  so. 

[lie     gct.s     au-ay  ;     Clarissa     comes     quickly     to 
h  ini  ] 

[///  a  tone  of  deep  ajhction]     Dear  chihl. 
C'lahissa      [Quietly  ;      unxioushA      Uow      is      she 
really  ? 

Disraeli.  Don't  ask  me!  I  cannot  trust  myself 
to  speak.  I  am  horribly  an.xious.  Doctor  Williams 
reassured  me,  or  I  should  not  be  here— not  even  to 
meet  the  Empress  of  India. 

[There  is  a  loud  buzz  of  convermtion,  and  the 
people  begin  to  more  about] 

DisKAKLi  [Addressing  the  assembly]  Her  Majesty 
is  on  her  way — 

[Presently  the  Dckk  notices  that  Disraeli  /,s- 
speaking  ;  he  signals  silence  to  the  others  and 
the  conversation  gradually  dies  down] 

[i-)isRAELi  bows  his  head  in  thanks  and  speaks 
again] 
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DiSRAKLI.  Her  .\I;ijcsty  is  on  licr  w.iy.  licforo 
she  arrives,  I  want  to  thank  the  men  who  have  so 
splendidly  stood  at  my  side  and  made  our  enterprise 
.success  111.  ''eriiaps  even  they  do  not  know  perha{)s 
none  of  us  realises— the  jrreatness  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  their  (>tTort.  We  cannot  see  beyond 
llie  immediaK'  moment  ;  but  unborn  fienerations  will 
understand.  A  new  Crusade  may  some  day  issue 
from  the  lvds\.  to  lift  oppression  from  the  West; 
some  day,  from  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world,  the 
millions  who  call  I'lngland  Mother  may  hiu-ry  through 
this  Ditch  dug  in  sand,  to  their  mother's  hclj).  Th,' 
key  nearly  slipped  through  our  fingers;  but,  thank 
God,  when  Kngland  is  in  direct  need  the  men  arise 
to  save  her.  Cod  grant  it  may  ever  be  so.  It  is  so 
now.     First,  there  is  Mr.  Hugh  .M(>yers  — 

Skvkkal  Voicks  [Cdlliiufl  Mr.  Mevers!  Mr. 
Meyers ! 

[Meyers  coma^  forward  modestly  from  hrhind] 

Disraeli  [Taking  his  /(r///r/]— Concerning  whoso 
services  I  cannot  speak  too  highly— Next,  there  is 
Sir  Michael  Probert.  At  a  moment  of  grave  crisis 
he  came  to  my  aid,  against  his  iuay  I  call  them— 
prejudices. 

[Protest  from  Siu  Michael] 

'Sir.  Meyers— Sir  Michael  Probert,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  inform  you,  that  in  recognition  of  your  patriotic 
action,  your  sovereign  has  l)estowed  a  peerage  on 
each  of  you. 

[Appi'insc,  buz:  of  conrersation[ 
Disraeli.     Lastly  :    L!,7  are  once  more  attentive] 
You  will  be  glad  to  kn(,w  that  my  young  friend, 
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who  carried  lliroujih  the  difficult  and  delicate  netioti;,- 
tions  with  such  consummate  tact— I  refer  to  Charles, 
Viscotmi  Deeford— has  just  arrived  in  London. 
J)eef()rd — 

Chaulls  [Qiiielbj]     Here,  sir. 

[DisH.VKLi  (imsps  his  hand] 

[Miirniiirs   of  approvdl   mi<{   adwinition  from    the 
rrou'H] 
l)isK.\tLi.     Deeford— .My  warmest  thanks.     I  hope 
to  have  something;  to  tell  you  to-morrow. 

[Applaii.se.     CuAHhv.sjoin.s  ("l.\iuss.\) 

DiSRAKLi  .stand.s  alone,  lo.st  in  thought] 

[The  eroird  break.s  into  talk-] 

[SiK  MicHAKL  and  Hi(iH  Mkveus  are  fnirrounded 
by  eongratiilating  friend.s] 

[Mr.  Tkarlk  enters  through  the  eiirtain.s  on  the 
left  with  a  telegram  in  hi.s  hand.  He  think.s  he 
is  the  bearer  of  tragic  new.'i,  and  .stands  help- 
lessly, not  daring  to  move  forward] 

[The  Duke  gently  attraet.s  Disraeli's  attention] 
[Dead  silence] 
[Everybody  watche.s  with  inten.se  intere.sl\ 
Clarissa  [To  Charles,  in  a  ivhisper]     Look— ! 
Charles  [Surpri.sed]     A  telegram.     Here  1 
Clarissa.     It  must  be  very  urgent.     I  am  fright- 
ened. 
Charles.     W  hy  ? 

Clarissa.     Hugh!     Lady    Bcaconsfield    has    been 
ver>'  ill. 
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CiiAHLKs.     So     Dizzy     told     „„•.     But     you     don't 
moan  \-oii  fear      ? 

Claiussa.      Watch!     Wat  ell! 

(DisHAKLi  hd.s  au(t»)i(ttic(ilbj  Inken  the  tcleqmm, 
anil  stands  rujKl,  not  flarniff  In  open  it.  Tkakle 
(foes  out  the  iray  lir  ciim(\ 

[There  IS  a  hurst  of  oiernj  nnisie  from  the  inner 
room] 

[A  shirer  passes  over  Dishakli.  Ife  meehonicnlly 
tears  open  the  envelope  and  lets  it  flutter  to  the 
ground] 

[At  this  moment  there  is  a  movement  in  the  group 
at  the  baek] 

[Ladv  Bkaconsfikld  enters  slowh/  through  the 
folding  doins,  in  Court  dress  irith  a  diamond 
tiara.  She  smilingli/  motions  the  erowd  to 
silence,  and  comes  down  towards  Disraeli, 
irho  has  his  bach-  to  her] 

[She  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm] 

[//.'  shudders  and  turns  toxcards  her.  He  stares 
at  her  hlankhj,  not  trusting  his  .^ense.^] 

L-.Dv  Bkaconsfikld  [Very  tenderly]     Dizzy  ! 
Dishakli.     Mary  Ann!     [With  a  bewildered  glance 
at  the  telegram]     I  didn't  know  — 

Lady    Beacoxsfield    [Smiling]     The    doctor    sent 
you  a  telegram,  dear. 

[A    startling   roll  of  drums,   and  a   military  band 
crasnc.  Out    'iioa  ^^aie  iftt  Queen  '] 

[The    crowd    exclaim    ^' Ah. '—The    Queen!"    and 
line  up] 
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[The  nirtniris  in  llir  (irc/i  on  the  hft  arc  thrown 
open.  A  roll'  of  Im)otmi:\  i.s  sren  droini  up 
outside,  (iiifl  there  is  <i  qriiit  lilnze  of  lujlit] 

(DlsHAM.l  (irairs  hinisdf  up;  lir  tuhrs  Ladv 
Hi;a(  o.vsFlKM)'s  hand;  th(  Dikk  l(n</.s  the 
I)l(ltKss;  CiiAKl.Ks  I, (ids  ("lauissa;  the 
olh(rs  pair  ofJ  sinulorh/,  and  us  thii/  more  in  a 
stately  jiroecssion  to  meet  the  h'nipres.s  of  India] 
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EDITOR'S  FOREWORD 

"Disraeli,  with  a  face  like  a  mask  —  but  whether  painted  for 
comedy  or  tragedy  Jione  could  guess,  and  he  wouldn't  tell." 

"They  have  all  gone  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  these  figures  so 
commanding  in  their  day ;  and  the  Victorian  Age,  upon  which 
some  of  you  already  shoot  back  the  light  shafts  cf  your  ridicule 
is  a  monument,  closed  as  definitely  as  any  epoch  in  history  can 
be  closed".  — A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

In  the  year  1911,  Parker's  play  Disraeli  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  Montreal,  with  George 
Arliss  in  the  title  role.  The  words  quoted  above  were  spoken 
in  1921  during  the  <ourse  of  a  lecture  on  the  Victorian  Age 
delivered  in  the  New  Arts  Schools  at  Cambridge.  In  the  ten 
years  between  those  two  dates  the  Great  War  seemed  to  close 
the  Victorian  Age  "as  definitely  as  any  epoch  in  history  can  be 
closed".  Yet  Quiller-Couch  goes  on  to  warn  his  young  listeners 
against  "parcelling  theology,  history,  literature,  what-not,  into 
periods,  and  so  e.xciuding  a  sense  of  life's  continuous  variety, 
energy,  flow."  There  are  few  better  safe-guards  against  "par- 
celling" than  the  reading  of  such  a  play  as  Disraeli. 

Parker,  in  his  foreword  to  the  play,  says  that  all  he  wishes 
to  do  is  to  show  a  picture  of  the  time  in  which  Disraeli  lived, 
of  the  kind  of  people  he  had  to  contend  with,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  man  himself,  not  as  a  politician,  but  from  the  homely  and 
social  point  of  view.  The  picture  of  the  man  is  there  vividly, 
but  the  whole  period  is  recreated  through  that  picture. 

The  year  is  1875.  It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  the  "dear 
Queen"  first  leased  Balmoral.  It  is  twenty  years  since  Hal- 
moral  Castle,  built  to  the  design  of  the  Prince  Consort,  took 
the  place  of  the  original  little  old  hou.se  The  atmosphere  of 
the  play  is  shown  in  the  first  speecn : 

And   are   we  going   to   Balmoral   this   autumn. 


Adolphus. 
Duchess? 
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a...uHK  uus  .supoi-anstocratic  Krouf),  with  their  social  manner- 
isms,   their   alTe(  tatioiis,    whether   of    refinement   or    bhifTness 
Chief  amonK  them  is  the  matriarch,  the  Duchess,  not  so  stupid 
as   the   scintmatii.K    Mrs.    Travers   thinks      (Note   that   qui.^k 
UF.ward  Chinee  which  makes  Mrs.  Travers  give  an  une.xpected 
turn  to  a  sju'ech  intended  to  ridicule  the  Duchess.)     She  mar- 
shals   her    .lauf^d.fers    with    .onsummate    skill,    paving    proper 
attention  to  the  straightncss  of  their  backs,  the  mipeccaoility 
of  then-  morals,  an.l  the  blameless  purity  of  their  taste  in  litera- 
ture,    .she  IS  unassailcd  l,y  doubt,  sure  of  herself,  sure  of  the 
social  .lass  to  whi..l,  she  belongs,  intolerant  of  all  others    un- 
c(.mpromi>inKly,    gloriously    Ku^jish,    even   in   her   proud   mis- 
pronunnation  of  foreign  names.     To  hear  her  say  '"this  .Jew" 
IS  to  f<.cl  that  Disraeli  is  ,  ast  into  outer  darkness.  '  (How  much 
the  more,   then,   we  enjoy   his  suave  triumf)hs  over  her.)     It 
IS  through  her  s(>emingly  inconseciuential  gui<iance  of  the  con- 
versation that  the  \ictorian  world  is  recreated  -  the  world  in 
which    ladies    worked    at    embroidery-frames,    ,,laved    croquet 
gave  their  daughters  r.-m.-ntic   names,   were  horrified  at  Swin- 
burne,   and    rejoiced    in   such   gentle   sentimentalities   as   came 
rom   the   j.en   of  Adelaid,>   .Xiu.e   Procter.     Hut   the    Duches« 
knows  wh.at  is  going  on  in  the  world.     She  ha.s  a  whole.some 
re..pe,t  for  Mr.  .(os,.ph  Ar.h.  who  is  stirring  things  up  m  Somer- 
set.    M.c  sees  the  signs  (,f  the  times  in  her  own  Clari.ssa,  who 
displ:iys   a   dis<iuieting   originality,    eschewing   the   embroiderv- 
rame,  studying  iUvck  with  the  \icar,  and  giving  up  her  mu.^ic 
lessons  for  a  humorously  fantastic  reason. 

A  companion  picture  to  the  Duchess  is  Viscount  Deeford  a 
very  .serious  young  man,  though  he  a.s.serts  that  "we  Oxford 
men  hav(>  a  humour  of  our  own".  He  is  a.s  .  la.ss-conscious  as 
th,>  Duchess,  but  his  Toryism  is  tou.h<..|  with  the  reforming 
spun  ,as  loryism  frer,uently  has  been),  which  makes  the  Duke 
call  him  a  Whig.  'A  happy  peasantry  is  the  backbone  of 
hngland  '  is  his  favourite  clirlu"..  His  youthful  egotism  deserves 
the  set-back  whirl,  he  receives  from  Clarissa,  and  give.,  oppor- 
tunity for  the  em,,hasis  of  atmosph,>r.>  through  the  language  of 
l'<''-  rclu>al,  which  carries  us  back  t..  the  days  when  Tennvson 
una   ixusKin   were  mighty   names.     It   remains  for   Disraeli  to 
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disoovpr  in  Deoford  tlio  f.Mi.ulati..,,  .,„  ^^■]v,•h  to  build  empires 
-  "That  (•onscious  suporioiitv  is  tl.o  quality  which  enables  one 
Kn^'hshman  to  ro  out  inuun^:  thirty  timu.and  savages  and 
make  them  fear  and  hate  him,  and  adore  him'.  With  the 
word  tt>,piri'.-i  we  have  the  key-note  of  the  plot. 

"Soe,  man  !     ,See  !     England  is  as  isolated  as  a  ship  lying 
off  the  eoast.     Her  crew  know  nothii.f;  of  what  thev  call 
the  land-lubbers.     They  ko  on  shore  now  and  then  for  a 
debau.'h;  and  as  they  only  hunt  out  the  vice,  thev  come 
back   with   a  headache,   an.l   ri^hteouslv   thank   Cod   that 
they  are  not  as  other  men  !     [  tell  you  a  f.>rm..nt  is  at  work 
all  over  the  world.     Titanic  for.es  are  unchained  in  Amer- 
ica ;  forces  of  which  you  have  no  conception.  .       'i'he  spirit 
of  nationality   has   awak<-ned   in    JVar.ce,   in   Germanv.   in 
Italy.     New   wuie   has   been   i).)ured   i;ito  old   bottles,   and 
an   explosion    must    follow,   sooner   or   later.     I    shall    not 
live  to  see  it,  but  I   hear  tlu"  .seething  of  the  vea.-t !     But 
you!     What  tluuKs  you  will  witness!     JUit  take  care  vou 
are   not   aslee,, !     All    the   nations   nnist    e.xpand    and   our 
Empire  is  in  their  way,  Kussia,  for  instance.     Now    whih 
Kngland  stands  alone,  whil,>  Franc,   is  crij.pled.  and 'before 
Cermany  has  re.overed     -  now  is  Russia's  o,,,,ortunitv  to 
snatch  at  India,  an.l  so  wi[)e  Knuhunl  olT  the  map    "Por 
with  India  K„ne,  the  whole  fabri,-  of  „ur  empir.>  crumbles 
and   iMiKlan.l  sinks   into  insij;nili<.an,e,   with  a  mort^aKed 
aristocracy,   a  Raml.linfr  foreiKii   conmier.-e,   a  home-fade 
founde.l  on  m.)rbid  .•.)mpetiti.)n,  an.l  a  .legraded  people." 
With  all  its  flambuoyan.x,  this  scene  r<.v(>als  a  situation    and 
we  cannot  wonder  at  Charles's  yieldins  to  the  charm  which 
D.sraeh  is  .said  to  have  had  for  youuK  pooplo.     ( Voung  ( -harles's 
prototype  in  actual  life  was  M„nta«u  Corrv,  later  Lord  Howton 
who  was  Disraeli's  se.'retary  at  the  tune  of  the  Suez  purchase)! 
in  IJeefords  interest  in  .sauitas  .urulntum  umnia  snnita.    Parker 
lets  us  imagine  that   Disraeli  saw  sonuthmg  akin  to  his  own 
youtnful  interests  as  reveal..d  in  S,,hH,  writt.m  thirtv  vear.s  earlier 
His  desire  to  play  the  fairy-g.Klfather  to  the  voung  ,,eot,l,.  be- 

aT.'Vi*  """^  ''/'"■*"'■  !"  ^'"^  '''"^  •■^"''  -  '"'f^l'ition  of  character. 
.  oouore  :::tta:  1  is  ( v-tablished,  in  llie  love  story  and  the  political 
■story,  and  the  .solvent  in     jth  ...ses  is  Disraeli.     A  "ditch  .lug 
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in  san.r  is  at  ...nr  to  sav  the  ompir,.  and  mako  two  young 
lovers  happy.  ^        ^ 

Aet  II  adds  to  th..  atmosphere  so  well  established  in  Art  I 
The    refere,H.es    are   <.asual    -the    portrait    of   (^u.en    Vietoria 
(there  really  ou^ht  to  he  a  houl  of  ,,rimro.,.s  beneath  it).  Lord 
Lytton  s  novels,  Irvin,.  at  the  Ly.eun.,  John  Bright,  Manchester, 
ho  home  of  Radualisn..     \\V  ..herish  a  hope  for  Deeford  -  in 
Downing  .Street  he  has  leartu.!  to  laud..     His  lapse  when  the 
spy  I'ojanibe  mentions  the  Suez  Canal  provules  th.-  eomplica- 
lon.      Drsraelis  resolve  to  trust  hun  with  a  great  task  maintains 
the  double   mtere.st,   for  the   happy   ending  of  the  love-story 
depends  on  the  sucre.ss  of  Charles's  nn.ssion.     Clarissa  is  invited 
to  Hughenden  to  spend  th.-  time  of  waiting  and  to  feed  peacocks, 
veiy  noble  and  intelligent  birds". 

Art  III  is  set  at  Hughenden,  an  en-'hanting  .spot,  where 
Disra,  ,  ,,lays  the  country  >,,uire.  There  is  here  a  pau.se 
a  check,  a  race  for  emj.ire.  "lingland  is  the  Israel  of  Disraeli'.s 
.maguKition,"  and  he  turns  to  one  of  his  own  race  to  save  her 
Hugh  Meyers  (in  actual  hisf.ry,  the  IIou.se  of  Rothschild). 
The  n.tc.rest  and  suspense  in  this  act  are  superb;  the  attention 
IS  ,on,.entrated  on  the  figure  of  Disraeli,  tne  impression  of 
who.se  power  and  wizardry  is  inescapable. 

Act  IV  is  the  glorious  epilogue.  The  first  words  of  the 
Duchess  of  C  astonbury  in  the  play  are  "the  dear  Queen- 
She  now  speaks  of  "dear  Mr.  Disraeli",  through  whom  '"the 
dear  Queen  has  become  Kmpress  of  India.  But  not  even  the 
approach  of  that  shining  presence  can  dim  the  lustre  of  '"deare-st 
Lady  Heaconslield",  to  whom  P.,rkcr  has  added  some  three 
years  of  hfe  in  order  that  her  sacrificial  love  may  e.xalt  the  last 
picture  of  Disraeli  the  man  in  his  hour  of  triumph.  And  so 
Di.srae  ,  and  Mary  A,u.,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  Charles 
and  (  lar.ssa,  move  with  others  in  stately  procession  to  meet 
the  Lmi)ress  of  India. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Di,r,uU  is  drama,  not  history. 
The  followmg  books  w.ll  supply  corrective  collateral  reading: 
DLsracU-Andrv  Maurois  (.John  Lane,  London) 
The  Earl,  of  Beaconsjidd  ~  ,/.  A.  Froude  (.1.  M.  Dent  &  Sons) 

riv^rvTi    •'7';;';'''^-'^^'i^'i  n.  .J.  &  Hugh  Ma^singham 
(Ivor  Aicholson  &  Watson) 
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ft'^dies  in  Literature  (.Second  Series)  -  Sir  A.  (^uilier-Couch 
(Macmilian) 

Queen  Vietoria  —  Lytton  Struchey  (Chatto  &  Windus) 
Angels  and  Mini.'^ters  —Lawrence  Housnian   (M.Le.xi    Tor- 
onto) 

Disraeli  — Ravold  Beeley  (Duckworth) 

Up  The  Years  From  Bloomshury-Goov^o  Arliss  (Blue  Ribbon 
Books,  New  York) 


A  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 
Louis  Napoleon  Parker,  composer  and  dramatist,  was  born 
in   ]8.>2  at  Calvados,   France.     He  was  educated  at  FreiburR 
and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  under  Sterndale  Bannett 
For  twenty  years,  from  1872  to  1892,  he  wa.s  Director  of  Mu^i.' 
at  Sherborne  School.        uring   this   ,,eriod   he   compose.!   the 
music  for  many  songs  and  part-songs,  pageai.ts  and  ca..tat;i.s 
In  the  year  lSi)2  he  went  to  London  and  for  .some  time  devoted 
him.self  to  the  jjroduction  of  plays.     He  then  began  to  write 
and  scored  his  hrst  gr(>at  success  as  a  dramatist  with  Rosemary 
I'omander  II  alk  wa.s  produ<ed  in  New  \()rk  in  1910      Disraeli 
was  really  an  outcome  of  a  remark  made  by  George  Arli.ss  to 
George  Tyler,  theatrical  produc<-r.     '"Of  course,  I  on<e  had  an 
impression  that  a  pla>  writfn  round  Disraeli  should  be  interest- 
ing, but --  ".     To  the  surprise  of  Arliss,  'J  yler  answered  "That's 
an  Idea  .     Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "There's  only  one 
man  m  the  world  to  write  the  ,,lay,  and  that's  Louis  Parker  " 
larker  agreed  to  write  the  play,  and  a  few  months  later  Arliss 
railed  upon  him  in  London,  and  their  enthusiastic  collaboration 
began.     Arhss  records  that  his  a.ssociation  with  Parker  at  this 
time   was   most  delightful.     Parker's   chan^ters   became  real 
living  people  to  him,  and  he  read  his  plays  aloud  with  conviction 
an,    with  great  feeling.     His  plays  are  a  combination  of  fancv 
and  impossibility,  marked  by  delicacy  an.l  .,uaintness ;  they  are 
scintillating  in  dialogue  and  v,  itty  and  satiric  in  their  presentation 
of  social   manners.     Disraeli  is   a   brilliant  recreation   of   the 
Victorian  Age. 
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ACT  I 

Page  3.-Ottoman.  A  <ushiono,l  seat,  without  back  or  arms, 
usually  shaped  like  a  box,  cither  round  or  square. 

The  "Times".  O.ie  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  of  the 
world,  first  issued  on  Tuesday,  Jrnuarv  1,  1 788,  as  Thf  Timv^ 
or  Dad!,  Universal  UcgisUr.  It  is  still  regarded  as  speaking  or 
reflertmg  the  mind  of  Britain,  henee  performing  almost  a  con- 
st, ut.onal  function.  Its  aim  is  both  to  mould  and  to  enlighten 
publ.c  opmion.  It  is  a  Con..ervative  paper,  but  it  often  goads 
or  cnt.nzes  a  timid  or  ra.sh  government.  In  this  way  its  name 
The  Ihunderer  wa-s  acquired.  It  has  been  e.speciallv  di.s- 
tmguished  for  the  accuracy  and  brilliancy  of  its  foreign  cor- 
respondence. The  daily  arrival  of  "The  Times"  in  the  home 
of  the  educated  Knglishman,  particularly  in  the  countrv  is  an 
event  of  importance.  "  ' 

•  ^?'"l^''*u,  \  '^•'^'^^"'•'^  of  the  royal  family,  near  Aberdeen, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  wa.s  lea.sed  in  1847  bv  Queen 
Victoria  A  few  years  later  Balmoral  Castle  wa.s  built  to  the 
des.gn  of  the  Prince  CVmsort.  It  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
residence  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  spent  some  time  there  in  the 
autumn  of  each  year.     Favourite  guests  were  often  invited. 

The  dear  Queen,     (^ueen  Victoria. 

Page  4.-Your  back.     A  reminder  of  the  dignified  and  proper 
deportment  required  of  young  ladies  in  Victorian  davs 

Yera  Whig,  Deeford!     What  would  the  Duke  be?     WhyV 
JNotice  the  blufTness  of  his  speech.  ' 

Page  S.-He  has  not  approached  me  yet.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  social  conventions  of  the  time.     Deeford  could  not  ask 

to  dTso  ^'^  "'''""''^'  ^™  "''^^""*  ^'^^'"'^  ^""  ^'''"*'^'  P^™i-^'^i«n 

Lady  Beaconsfield.  After  Disraeli's  defeat  in  1S68,  the  Queen 
showed  herself  an.xious  to  recognize  his  .services.  Custorn  en- 
titled h.ra  to  a  peerage,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  give  up  the 
chance  of  exercising  real  power  that  his  niace  in  tho  r^,,.,.,,...„ 
gave  h.m  even  when  his  party  was  not  in  office.  He  therefore 
a^ked  that  his  wife  should  be  made  a  peeress,  he  himself  re- 
maining plain   Mr.   Disraeli.     The   Queen   conferred   on   Mrs. 
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Disraoli,  ill  her  own  rifrht,  the  titl<>  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfield. 

Weading.     An    o\otiit)lirH.ation    of    tl.o    difllcultv    sometimes 
experience,!  in  i)ronoun.i.ifr  the  letter  /■.    Here  is  it  an  afTeetation. 

It  did  stop  you !     What  does  Brooke  mean  ? 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  A  famous  actress,  horn  in  Paris  in  1845 
of  a  Jewish  family.  She  was,  however,  baptized,  'and  was 
brought  up  in  a  conv,.nt.  She  had  a  wonderful  voice  an.l  an 
mtensely  vivi.l  personality,  and  these  contributed  to  her  power 
as  a!i  emotional  actn-ss,  and  won  for  her  the  name  "the  divine 
Sarah". 

Fancy  being  able  to  thay  the  wight  thing  in  theven  languages. 

I  his  speech  not  only  exen  lifies  Viscount  Cudworth's  afTeeta- 
tion, but  also  i.rei)ares  us  .,.r  the  ,,art  .Mrs.  Traver.s  plays  as 
the  clever  sj)y. 

Page  6.  -  The  Duchess  looks  up.     \\  hat  is  the  point  of  this 
stage  direction? 

Page  7.     -  The  home-park.     The  enclosed  Rround,  usually  with 
woodland  and  i)asture.  attached  to  a  country-house. 

Smiling   maliciously,     \\-hy   does    Mrs.    Travers   smile   mali- 
ciously? 

Page   8.  —  Schwalbach.      What   impre.s,sion    is    left    by    the 
Duchess's  misi)ronnnciation  of  this  name? 

Objectionable  jargon.     How  is  that  imi.ressi<.n  added  to  bv 
these  words? 

Page  9.  —  The  Duke  t stirring  uncomfortably).     Why? 

Worth.  Charles  Frederick  \\-orth  was  born  in  Bourne.  Lin- 
eolnshire,  ui  INJ.",,  the  son  of  a  .■ountrv  solicitor.  He  was  sent 
as  an  a,.prenti..e  to  Swan  a.ul  lidgar  in  London,  but  in  1846 
went  to  Pans,  where  he  sp,.„t  twelve  y,.ars  in  a  wholesale  silk 
house.  n  1S,-.S  he  became  a  dressmaker  with  a  well-known 
Swede.  Dobergh.  His  work  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
impress  |,u«cme.  and  soon  he  had  an  establishment  which 
employed  twelve  hundred  han.is.  He  became  the  world's  most 
famous  dressmaker.     He  died  in  1S9."). 

Page  10.     -  Swinhurnp       AU^..,,,,..  rn..,_i_,  ...       _      ^ 

111,1,1,  ..  .,  "'" '  "  "•'■■■'•'•  •"'•■.  ;nr)uriui  {ibot- 

l.>n..    one  o    the  most  gifted  of  the  nineteenth-centurv  poets. 
In   ISO.,  his  bo„k   IWn,,  an<l  BnlUuh  was  published,  and  was 
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'oridcmnod  by  the  critics  l)C(;ui>c  of  the  sensuality  wlii.h  they 
•  li'clared  characterized  its  pajjes.  This  explains  the  ((niiniciit 
of  the  Duchess. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter.     This   lady  was  born   in    182.")  and 
(h<"rl   in    18(14.     She   was    poi)ular    beianse   of   the   charm   and 
individuality  of  some  of  lier  verges  which  aftocand  in   Hi„is,h,,l,l 
\Vi>nl.-<  and  Thr.  CiruhtU.      In  IS.IS  she  collctcd  lier  jjoenis  and 
I)ublishcd  them  under  the  title  Lajaid-^  an. I  Lijnrs. 
No,  Mamma.     Did  the  younj^  ladies  read  Swinburne'.' 
Page  11.  —  Joseph  Arch.     .\n  Kni,di<h  politician,  born  in  War- 
wickshire in  1S2(),  the  son  of  a  labourer.     He  was  self-educated 
and  became  a  Methodist  preacher.     In    1872  he  founded  the 
National  ARrieultural   Labourers'    Tnion.     lie  later   became  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  wa,s  greatly  resi)ected  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     Seldom  ha.s  an  agitator  been  so  little  of  a  dema- 
Kngue. 

Page  12.  —  Disraeli  a  Christian.  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  ba[)- 
ti/ed  in  the  .summer  of  1S17.  His  father,  Isaac  D'Israeli,  .seems 
to  have  been  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  religion.  It  was  a 
matter  of  convenience,  however,  to  be  a  Christian,  and  he 
therefore  had  his  six  children  baptized.  Six  years  later  Henja- 
min  droi)ped  the  apostrophe  from  his  name. 

The  party.  The  Conservative  party.  Disraeli  is  bv  many 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  modern  Conservatism. 

Satin  waistcoats.  Disraeli  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
brightness  of  his  clothing  —  "green  velvet  trousers,  a  canary- 
coloured  waistcoat,  low  shoes,  sih-er  buckles,  lace  at  his  wrists, 
and  his  hair  in  ringlets." 

Marrying  an  old  woman  for  her  money.  In  1S;59,  when  he  was 
almost  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Disraeli  married  .Mrs.  Wyndham 
Lewis,  the  widow  of  his  fellow-member  from  Maidstone.  She 
was  twelve  years  his  semor,  and  her  iticoine  was  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  the  marriage  therefore  caused  a  good  deal  of 
iU-natured  comment.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
genuine  and  profound  atTection  between  them.  She  was  n„f 
inteiiectual,  and  was  diffj.ult  .socially  because  of  her  ingeruiou.s 
tactle.ssne.ss,  but  her  simjjlicity  delighted  Disr.aeli,  and  he  re- 
mained her  romantic  lover  till  she  died, 
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Page    14.       Coming   in   apprehensively.     Why   i.s   tho    Iluko 

!i[)pr('liciisivc'.' 

^^u^  ^h     '^^^'^  "^''^''  "^^^  ^  '"^^  *'^'>  s^'Ch  instinct  for 
you  h  and  beauty.     in^nu-H  UaA  a  .varrn  int.rost  in  tf.o  vouth 
"f  tlH.  nal.nr,,  u  hun,  ho  nrani.MJ  us  "th,.  trM<f...s  „f  p„.tmtv- 
II.''  Mnry  „t  \u<  ,■,„„...,  t,.,„  u„h  the   Voi.n^.  l.;„,,la,ui  cro.ip  is 
n.o>t    ,nt..n.>tmu.     "H,~Uy..u    hi,ns..|f   a„.l    th,.,,    th,.,n   was    a 
stnuiK  l.on.i  (.f  „„i„„,  a  c,,,,,,,,,,,,  h,v,.  f,,,-  ail  that  was  romantic- 
an  „ira  that  i,f,.  is  „„t  only  a  rath.,-  has.  ...nflirt  of  i,.t.n.sts 
an.l  no,.,ls,  hut  ,h:,t  it  ,.an  fi.ul  pla.,.  .•,„•  i,„passion.,l  frlc-nd- 
sh.ps.  _fo,-  Mol.l.-  a.,.1  ahsuni  loyalt„.s  an-     or  tho  love  of  hoauty" 
(Andre  .Maurois).  ■^ 

Page   17.  — A  primrose   by   a  river's  brim,   etc.     Clarissa's 
adaptatio,!  of  Wordsworth's  linos  „„  IVtor  Boll: 

In  vain,  thi(.ue;h  ovory  chancoful  year, 

Did  natiiro  load  hini  as  l)(.fore; 

A  i)riniroso  by  a  river's  hrim 

A  yellow  priniroso  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 
Hughenden.  In  ISIT,  roalixinR  that  in  Kngland  a  man  who 
did  not  own  land  oounto.l  for  nothing,  Dis.aoli  bought  the 
ancent  Manor  of  Hughenden  i„  Hu.kinghamshire.  Ho  plavod 
with  .iehght  the  pa,t  of  the  Knjilish  eountrv  gentleman  "re- 
Jo,c,ng  „,  the  possession  of  a  manor  like  those  in  his  own  romam-cs. 
Page  18.  —  Then  I  fear  you  miss  a  great  deal  of  pathetic 
afifection.  Dis.aoli  was  ,,aitirula,iy  fo„d  of  birds,  and  bought 
swans  to  float  about  on  the  lake  at  Hugliend,-„,  and  peacocks 
to  spread  their  tails  as  they  strutted  about  on  tho  terraces. 

Page  IQ.  ^-  Sir,  I  trust  I  am.  But  I  can  never  be  sure 
An  ox;„„plo  of  tho  sort  of  o,.igrammatM-  remark  frequently 
made  by  Disraeli. 

Page  20.  -  To  break  the  awkward  pause.     What  has  caused 
tho  pause'.' 

Page  21.  — My  guns.     A  reminder  of  one  of  the  chief  in- 
terests  of   the    country    aristocracy,    shooting   over    the   game 
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prosprvos  of  t'.-     great   estate: 
had  its  Kun-roOi... 

S.,nilu.s  Muntalum:  omnui  snnitas-a  ,,ar(„lv  „„  Varutan 
van.tatum:  omnia  vanitatum  - '-Vanity  „f  vanities,  sa.th  the 
pr.a.her;    ail    is    vanity"    Uurl,.u,sUs    IJ.    s.     Disraeli    « a« 

espons.ble  fur  a  «reat  cJc.d  of  le«i>lal  on  wln.-h  ha.i  to  <io  with 

h..    .mprovement    of   the   ..uuta.ion    in    workn.en's   .iwellu.Ks. 

Ins  was  ealled  the  ,,oIi,.y  of  .v.,„7„.  ..,;,, 7,,/.,/.  onuu.  ..nntus  ■ 
It  was  jeerm^ly  deseribe.l  by  a  .ertain  lawyer  na.ned  Henry' 
James  a.s  'a  poh,,v  of  sewage".     Di.rael.  was  warmlv  interested 

.he  working  eiasses  of  the  towns,  and  d.d  a  great  deal  through 
legislation  to  improve  their  jwsition. 

Bridling  Kxpre-xng  feeling  (ofTenee  or  vanity)  bv  throwing 
up  ttie  head  and  drawing  in  the  chin. 

Page  23.  -  Suez  Canal.     A  waterway  ..ut  through  the  Isthmus 
of  >uez  to  eonne.  t  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  S,.a      Work 
Nvas  begun  on  it,  following  the  plans  of  F,.rd,nan.l  .le  I.esseps 
in   1S..(,,  and  it  was  o,.,>ned  for  working  in    1S.;<)      The  eom- 

oTlivpf ""''  ''"'  '"'"^  ''-'  '■""■'"■''  ""^"'•"■'•■^  ^"«l  the  Khedive 

Ismail  Ismail  Pa.sha,  Khedive  of  Kgyj.t  from  lS.i7  to  1879 
H.s  reckless  expenditure  opened  up  an  avenue  to  European 
.ritervention  ,n  J-.gyptian  alTairs.  lieing  short  of  „.oney  in 
I8.0,  he  sold  his  177000  shares  in  the  Sue.  Canal  to  Kngland 
or  four  .nilhon  pounds.  It  was  to  l-ngland's  i„terest  to  a,.,uire 
he  Khe.iive  s  holdings,  as  the  Canal  w..s  the  highwav  to  India 
Disraelis  purchase  of  these  shares  and  his  latc-r  acjuisition  of 
(jpru-s  are  responsible  for  tne  present  position  of  England 
in  the  La.stern  Mediterranean.  ^"Rianu 

Mr  Greenwood.  Frederick  Greenwood,  editor  of  the  Pall 
^Inll  (,a:.ltc,  who,  on  the  evening  of  November  II,  187.5.  ha<l 
loarned  that  the  Khedive  was  anxious  to  sell  his  Shares  ul 
c'.nimun.cated  this  news  to  Lord  Derby  at  the  Foreign  Ofh.'e' 
urging  that  Kngland  act  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Henry  Oppenheim.     Presumably  the  financier  well-versed 

in  KgvDtian  affairs,  who  ii-")  ..♦  „  ,1; _ 

tL„  „  f  .lu     ,-1     ■  "  -'""'^*  i-"' i^:-  given  Uiceuuood 

the  news  of  the  Khedive's  |)osition. 

Page  24. -Don't  the  Conservatives,  etc.     It  was  Disraeli's 
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dcclar.'d  (.piinon  tl,,it  u  Ministry  '(iiMis  ,n„st  ,,{  its  I.-gislation 
in  the  ijiKcon-liolc-  ,,(  it>  |.rc(lc((--,,i    ' 

Page  25.  — You  have  the  Eastern  imagination.  Disraeli 
\vas  „tt(n  cv.pl.iin.'.l  l,y  tli.-  cnnmirnt  "H..  ,s  an  Oriental". 
Punrfi  ciiricatiiicd  luiii  a-  an  Irnincn-c  stone  Spiiinx. 

Causceuse.     A  stnall  sofa  for  tvo. 

Page  26.       I  shall  go  to  Moses.     I  shall  k"  to  a  Jew.     For 

the  iillu-ion^  on  tins  |,;,(r,.  ..,.('  l:\r,„/„s,  ('liai)tcr  \' . 

Page  27.       The  National  Institution.     'I'lic  Hank  ,)f  Kntfland, 

F)oi)iilarly  called  Micrcly  '/'/.,    il,n,l:. 

Page  28.  -  Dizzy.  A  in(  knamc  Im  stowed  on  Disraeli  hy 
fashK.nal.l..  London  (Mayfair)  and  later  used  fainiliarlv  by  all 
1-iiKland,  soniefitnes  in  alTection  and  .sonietiines  in  scorn. 

Page  2Q.  He  thinks  in  empire-  Disraeli  dcelared  fre- 
(inently:  'N.,  rninist.  r  in  this  country  will  do  his  duty  who 
neglects  any  opportunity  of  reconstructing  as  far  as  possible 
our  Colonial  l-inpin^  and  of  resj.ondiim  to  those  distant  sym- 
pathies whi.h  may  l,..co,n(.  the  source  of  incalculable  .strength 
and  hajifjiness  to  this  land." 

Page  33.  King  Arthur,  Galahad,  Ruskin.  Clarissa  is  here 
rebelling  against  the  inid-\icforian  idols. 

Galahad.  The  youni;  knijrht  .lej.icted  bv  Tennyson,  whose 
".-trenirth  was  as  the  strength  of  ten.  because  his  heart  was  i)ure." 

King  Arthur.     The  hero  of  Teimyson's   /,h,lls  „f  the    Kin,j. 

Rubkin.  .lohn  Huskin  (I.Sl!t-l;K)0),  fanied  in  his  own  day 
as  an  art  critic  He  was  also  nni.h  interested  in  .social  economy 
and  had,  ahead  of  his  time,  the  idea  that  the  stupid  greed  of 
the  rich  must  be  .uibed  and  the  education  and  discipline  of 
the  [,oor  seriously  undertaken,  llis  ideas  <,n  e.onomics  are 
today  cohsidered  more  valuable  than  his  i,leas  on  art. 

Page  34.-  Is  that  Radicalism?  At  the  beKinninjr  of  his 
political  career  Disraeli  decl.ared  hiiiiself  a  Radical.  His  Radi- 
calism was  a  wish  tose«urefor  the  jieoj.le  "greater  social  felicity." 

Page  38.  -  Escritoire.  Writing-desk,  with  drawers  for 
stationery. 

I  neither  read  novels  nor  write  them.  An  innuendo  against 
Disraeli,  who  w;is  the  author  of  many  novels. 
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Page  39. -If  they  hadn't  interrupted  me  the  first  time. 
D.sra...  nuuh.  1ms  Iw.t  sp..,...|.  i„  ,|,..  Unu-r  „f  ( ■„„,„.„„.  i„ 
Dernn her.  lKi7.  Mis  .houy  .|,...s  ...„.]  evtravauant  .„...,..,.. 
aroused  m,  n.urh  hiiano„s  ,uui  j..,.,-,,,;,  la„«l,„.r  that  hr  « .s 
obl,K<.,|  to  sit  ciuwn.  As  1...  .I„i  M,  |„.  sh.M„...|  ,„  tu,.,.s  that 
rose  above  the  elan.our :  -Ay.  s.r.  a.ul  thuM^h  1  ..t  .low,,  r.ow 
the  time  will  come  wlien  you  will  Ik:,,-  me." 

A  vestryman.     A  parish  or    ..h.w.h    ollinai,  ..om-rM..,!  u,th 
the  small,  res[)e(talile  details  of  parish  life. 

Page  40.  -    When   we   deserted    Denmark.     A   refere,,,  e   to 
he  am.e.vation  by  IVus.-.a,  i,.  Is.l.i.  of  S..hl,.swi«-nol.„.„.,  two 
Danish   du.hies.     It  wa.    thouftht   that    I.iKland   should    have 
interfered  to  j)reveiit  this. 

Page  41.  -  Frog-eaters,  beer-swillers.  The  popular  I.u^Mish 
conception  of  the  Fretuh  and  the  (Icrmans. 

Titanic  forces  are  unchained  in  America.  Th.-  ref,.ren.  e  is 
to  the  years  following  the  Civil  War,  which,  while  thev  were 
yeans  of  political  strife  and  difficiilty.  were  also  vears  of  com- 
mercial expansion  and  i)rosperity. 

The  spirit  of  nationality  has  awakened  in  France,  in  Germany 
in  Italy.  The  changes  which  took  place  after  th<.  F.an.o- 
Pruss.an  \\  ar  are  lu're  referred  to.  In  Fran.e  a  .National  A.^.m- 
bly  had  been  elected  by  the  ,.eop|e  to  make  peace  with  f  lermanv 
and  to  draw  up  a  new  eonstituti<.n.  I„  is:",  the  r,.publican 
form  of  Kovernment  was  established.  1„  Cermanv,  the  procla- 
mation of  the  new  (icrman  Kmpire  was  mad."  in  ISTl  In  Italv 
in  1870,  Home  was  a.lded  to  th,.  kaiKdom  of  Italv,  and  a  year 
later  was  made  the  capital.  " 

Russia's  opportunity  to  snatch  at  India.  Disra.-li  dreaded 
any  entrance  of  Hu.ssia  into  the  .M<.<litcrraMea,..  He  susp.vted 
the  Russians  of  seeking,  in  187o,  to  elTe.t  this  entrance  through 
an  anti- 1  urkish  agitation. 

Page  42.  -  A  home-trade  founded  on  morbid  competition. 

Di.srae  ,    believed   in   the   ••princ.ph.s   of  fair   protection    which 
made  !•  ngland  great  and  which,  in  our  belief,  will  alone  keen 

Page  43. -Sybil.  One  of  the  m<.>t  important  of  Disraeli's 
novels,  for  in  it  he  describes  what  he  calls  the  Uvo  nations,  the 
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Drag.     Four-horsed  private  carriage. 

ACT  II 

or  (I,..  I',l,„c  .\h„i,t(T.  """"''  ""JmcB 

«uS:  "„,;,.!r^""""''  "°"""'-     '> '  -he  great  .xaft- 

lytton      l.:,hv„r<l    CoorRo   I,vt(„„    H„|„„,   „f,envard,   1  „r,l 

Page  53. -Hatfield.     IlatliHd   Hoiwr-    ti, 
the  Marquis  of  Salislnuv,  Jua     i "  "    St       .r"'""'  T'?  '^^ 
eighteen   miles  fn„„   London      I      'l   s'lf'  •'^"""'•^'  '""'^  ^'^""^ 
With  Disraeli  at  the  Berlin  "ni^    '''"'"'■^'  ^^^^  ^---^^^ 

spSn'a.  ";:''^'   '""'^'   ^"'"  "^  ^'^"  «---^   ^'^n^l'^'.  -hake- 

Chester   Sehool"   represents   th,.     /  ,        "'■        '  "'^  '^'^n- 

itprtscnts    the     lats^stz-fauc,    or    "let    alone" 
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policy.     Manchester,    tliereforo    will    appreciate    "The    less    a 
Prime  Minister  (lors." 

John  Bright.  Knglisb  statesman  and  orator  (1811-89).  He 
was  spveial  times  member  for  Manchester. 

Page  54. —  The  park.  Hyde  Park,  betwe-n  Whitehall  and 
Kensington.  London.  It  is  a  meeting-place  for  fashionable 
people,  and  also  a  favourite  place;  for  various  political  meetings. 

Page  58.  —  That's  rather  humorous,  too.     Why  ? 

Page  62.  —  Michaelmas.  The  festival  of  yt.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  September  29. 

Brougham.     A  one-horse  closed  carriage. 

Page  63.  —  Plantes.     Abandoned. 

Pnge  64.  — Giant  strides,  Charles!  What  does  Clarissa 
mean  ? 

Page  65.  —  Trieste.  On  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  to  the  north- 
east of  Venice. 

Ostend.     An  important  port  in  '    '-ium,  in  direct  communi- 
ition  with  Dover. 

Page  70.  —  Rameses  the  Great.  Ramc^es  ,  a  king  of 
ancient  Egypt,  a  great  builder  and  a  mighty  warrior. 

Page  71.  —  A  strong,  suave,  silent  man.  Might  this  not  be 
a  description  of  Disraeli  him.-elf  ? 

Page  72.  —  I  am  a  useless,  conceited  idler.  V,hat  change 
has  taken  place  in  Charles? 

Page  74.  —  Continental  Bradshaw.     Railway  Time  Table. 
Page  75.  —  Charing  Cross.     A  railway  station  in  London. 

ACT  III 

Page  82.  —  Globe.  A  London  evening  newspaper,  which  was 
first  published  in  1803. 

Page  89.  —  Do  you  know  what  this  foolish  woman  did  a  little 
while  ago?  "On  an  anxious  Hou.'^e  of  Commons  night  Mrs 
Disraeli  drove  down  with  her  husband  to  Palace  Vard.'  Her 
fmger  had  been  caught  and  crushed  in  the  carriage-door.  She 
did  not  let  him  know  what  had  happened  for  fear  of  disturbing 
im,  and  was  not  relea.sed  from  her  torture  till  he  Lad  left  her. 
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dress.     He  c.Jo  ,       hl^;."  „  X  '"^  ^^'^  ^-^^-vagance  of  nfs 
and  adorned  him  d      v    h   '  H         ""V^'^'"'  °^  ^^^^^^  ^°Jo"r.. 

Ho^s't^^^'ir  .^t''-  ;i:^^"f;v'^  ^-^'^  ^"^^*  ^^  the 

known  as  London  Wall  and  t«k"o«  >'*>'  'boundary  ig  still 
of  the  metropolis.  No  14  ."t  tt  I  "'  "  !""'  ''""''^  ^"^^^^ 
century,  of  Raron  Alevor  drlth  T-'^'^'i^V-^' '''*"^t^^"*« 
English  bran.h  of  the  gr^^t'Ll^tl'hote^'^  '^""'^^  °^  ^'^^ 

of  the  London  hou.se  of  R^th  Id  «^^^^^^^  '/  *^"'  '''"^  '^^^d 

Page  97  -  Kr.n  J  h7  ^    ^ ''■^™^"""^  °f  D'^^aeli. 

-t  o?tL\us^rr -.1^"''' '''"'''  "^^^'  ^^^^'--  *^e 

are'^not  i'n"!^ m  '''  """•     ''''^^"  ^'^^  ««--  of  Parliament 
Page  102. -Mise  en  scene.    Stage  property. 

always  been  anZ^^llZ'Tl  '?"'*'"     ^^^^^  fa- 
scene  of  various  Peace"  Weretj         "•''""^'  "  ^^"  ^  ^^e 

Page    110.- Gladstone.     W     F     rin-^.. 
Prime    Mini.^ter   of    Knghnd      H       T  !!°"«'    •'"^^eral    times 
again..,t  each  oth.r  for  na^ vear       Chi  .  ""f    "'^^^   ^'"^^ 
"devili,.h,-  while  Di,sraeli  igaTd'd  h^  '^°"^^*  ^'''^''^ 

admiration,  describing  him  Ls    1    •  ^    ''''^'°"'"*  "''th  amused 
of  his  own  verbosity"'  '"'""'^  ^^^'^^  ^^  ^^^  exuberance 

faifey^ou''-^''""  '^^  ^^''^^  ^--     The  Jew,  Meye.,  haa 

relTs';;' -i^i:^ •" ft^ttrr  ~  '^  ^^  ^"^°  j--  ^-^^e 

and  of  all  his  triumphs  perhar  tf'  ""  '  "^'^^^^  *°  ^^^  «nd, 
-on.ber  of  that  de7p  seT/ ^^  "  T',"*;.'^""'^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  ^ 
-  «eets  and  armiei^of  t^^i^-  S^  --of 
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ACT  IV 

Page  IIQ.  — Strauss.     .lohann  Strauss  (1804-1849),  a  Vien- 
nese  composer,   and   orchestra-leader,   famous  for  his   dances 
particularly  waltzes.  ' 

Gung'l.     Josef  C.ung'l   (1810-1889),   a  Hungarian  composer 
In   1873  he  gave  a  series  of  promenade  concerts  at  C'ovent 
Garden.     His  music  flows  easily,  with  a  well-marked  rhythm 
resembling  that  of  Strauss.  ' 

Page  122. -Eh?     What?     God  bless  my  soul'      What  has 
Meyers  whispered  to  Piobert? 

inTo''^''  !.^*'  ~  ^"^"*  Spencer.  An  Knglish  philosopher  (1820- 
1903)  who  was  highly  thought  of  in  his  own  time.  His  interest 
was  chiefly  in  social  problems  and  education. 

Page  12S.  —  Warv  ick,  the  Kingmaker.  Richard  Neville 
Earl  of  Warwick  (1428-1471)  surnamed  the  Kingmaker,  because 
of  his  part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  during  which  he  was  in- 
strumental m  placing  on  the  throne  first  Kdward  IV,  and  then 
Henry  VI. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  —  the  Jew  —  Empress-maker.     Note  the 
appropnateness  of  this  as  a  comment  on  the  theme  of  the  play. 
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